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LITBRBATUBRE. 
SONNET, COMPOSED NEAR DOMO D’OSSOLA. 


Down, down, descending from the snowy height 
Of Alpine peaks,” 1 wind my rapid way 
Through mountain gorges, which the light of day 

Scarce visits; over crags that make the sight 

Grew dim and dizzy, down I roll—still down, 
Escorted by the avalanche and the cload— 
The sterile rock—the snow and misty ehroud, 

While chasms yawn aud granite giants frown; 

Buta few onward rapid whirls, and lo! 

Mist, crag, and Winter vanish, and to me 

(in sunny beauty and with Summer’s glow) 
Lies, all reveal’d, soft smiling Italy ! } 

Entranced I gaze upon her flowers—her skies, 

And my whole life’s sweet dreams I realize! 

—_—_—p——— 


ANECDOTES, &c. 


General D. was more distinguished for gallantry in the field, than for 
the care he lavished upon personal cleanliness: compiaining upon a cer- 
tain occasion to the late Chief Justice Bushe of the sufferings he endared 
from rheumatism, that learned and humorous judge undertook to pre- 
acribe a remedy. 

“ You must costes your servant,” he said to the generel, “to place every 
merning by your bedside a tub three parts filled with warm water. You 
will then get into the tub, and having previously provided yourself with 
a pound of yellow soap, you must rab your whole body with it, immer- 
sing panel occasionally in the water, and at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, the process concludes by wiping yourself dry with towels, and 
scrubbing your person with a flesh brush.” 

“Why,” said the general, after a few minutes, reflection upon what 
he had just heard, ‘‘ this seems to me to be neither more nor less than 
ae | yourself ” . 

“Well,” rejoined the judge, “ it is open,to that objection !”’ 


Major ——, when a youth, entered a Quaker’s meeting house, and hold- 
img Up a penny tart, exclaimed: “ The one that first breaks silence shall 
have this tart!” 

One of the elders present instinctively rose, and in a tone of dignified 
rebuke commenced with—“ Young man, the time may come when 

“ The tart is yours, sir!”’ cried the intruder so accosted, at the same 
time laying it down before his solemn interlocutor, and hastily giecting 
his escape. 





A witness in a cause tried befure Lord Ellenborough, although dressed 
like other people, declined to be sworn, and claimed the privilege of ma- 
king the Quaker’s affirmation. 

“Are you a member of the Society of Friends?” enquired the chief 
justice. 

“Lam,” replied the witness. 

“ How dare yon then,” continued his lordship, “ come here disguised 
as a reasonable being?” 


A bishop of Evreux, in the days of Louis Quatorze, more versed it is to 
be presumed in theology than worldly sagacity, while surveying for the 
first time the magnificent cathedral of his diocese, was informed that it 
had been built by the Euglish. 

“Qui, oui,” he rejoined: “j’avais bien vu que ce n’était pas fait 
ici !”” 

The stadents of the Catholic University of Louvain are prohibited from 
frequentiog the theatre in that town, and being in general a very order- 
ly body of youths, they rigidly comply with thatarticle of ¢llegiate dis- 
cipliae. On a certain occasion, some itinerant rival of Van Amburgh had 
obtained the use of the play-house tor the exhibition of his menagerie, 
and the under-graduates were for that night only authorized to enter iis 
doors. Now the strolling players, already in possession of the theatre, 
aod to whom the well-kuown prohibition of the university authorities 
had been a matter of grave offence, thought ita good opportunity of set 
ting them at defiance, and indulgir.g the Louvain alamni with a speci- 
men of their dramatic taleut. The night’s entertaiments accordingly 
commenced with some wretchedly-acted melodrame, but the students, 
indignant at being thus entrapped into an unintentional breach of obedi- 
ence to Alma Mater, hooted the performers off the stage with loud and 


unanimous cries of “ Pas vous! Pas yous! les autres betes! les autres 
betes!” 


A gentleman of the name of Sutton was somewhat rudely obtrudiag 
upon the notice of a late archbishop of Canterbury, his pretended claim 
to be considered a member of that prelate’s family. “You want Man- 
ners,” was the primate’s rejoinder. 


One very tempestuous —— at sea, the first lieutenant of Lord Colling- 
wood hastily entered his cabin and informed him with a look of dismay, 
thst the “ anchors had all come home,” anautical mode of expressing a 
very perilous state of things. ‘‘No wonder,” replied the admiral, with 
undistarbed composure ; “I do not know who would stay abroad that 
could help it on such a night as this!” 


In one of the Rhineland provinces subject to Prussia, the Catholicin- 
habitants of which are not greatly enamoured of the rule of their Luther- 
an governors, a small tuwn had grievously suffered from the plaguy vis- 
itation of myriads of mice, and one of the inhabitants, by way of propitia- 
ting Heaven to avert the calamity, had suspended to the wall of a side 
chapel, in the principal church, the votive offering of a gilded mouse. A 
Prussian officer visiting the church, professed to be hi bly disgusted with 
the sight of it, and atter expetiating at length on the folly and superstition 
of the proceeding, asked the sacristan who was showing him the building, 
“Whether the people seriously believed that the hanging up ametal effi. 
gy of the creature which bad caused so much annoyance, was likely to 
abate the nuisance?” 


“Oh no,” replied the onicial, “if they thought a gilt image had the 

wer of ridding them of the live animal, there would long since have 
; *n hung up against that wall the figure of a Prussian soldier in full uni- 
form !” 


When Dr. Parr, the eminent Greek scholar, was head master of the 
grammar school at Norwich, he received many civilities from the resi- 
dent gentry of the neighbourhood, in part requital of which he bethought 
himself of giving a ball to his county acquaintance. The scene of the 
festivity was a large schoul-room, which was separated by great folding- 
doors from a dorinitory in which about sixty boys took their nightly 
repese, Ou the evening of the ball, they had been all sent to bed earlier 
than asnal, but the dector had nat duly estimated the mercurial temper- 


——— ee 


* The Simplon. 


ament of boyhood, in flattering himself that sleep would keep them quiet 
on sucha night. No sooner had the dancing commenced, than the whole 
school slunk out of bed, and in a compact mass crowded against the fold- 
ing-doors, to obtain through a key-hole alternate glimpses of the outer 
revelry. Now, the doors were not strong enough to withstand such un- 
usual pressure, and at length with acrash gave way, pouring into the ball- 
room head over heels, a perfect cataract of half-naked urchins! The dis- 
turbance of the moment, the rage of the doctor, the consternation of the 
ladies, and the gambols of the detected boys, are all beyond description ! 

Dr. Parr took great care of himself. Dining with two ladies at Lich- 
field, and being asked by one of them what part he would have of a roast 
fowl that constituted a portion of the entertainment, he replied, ‘‘ Give 
me both the wings!” 


In the service of the Established Church, a hymn is sung between its 
termination and the sermon. A friend of Dr. Parr one day attending 
Hatton church, was perplexed by the inordinate length ot the <n 
so sung, and went into the vestry to look after the doctor, whom he there 
found composedly smvking his pipe. ‘ What an immense interval before 
the sermon!” exclaimed the stranger. “Oh! let us alone,” said the 
doctor; “my people love singing, and I smoking!” 


Massena, whose stubborn bravery mainly contributed to the victory of 
the French at Essling, was, during the whole of that bloody battle, ex- 
osed to the deadliest of the enemy’s fire. In the course of the day, he 
fal occasion to have one of his st«rrup-leathers altered, and calling a sol- 
dier to his assistance, threw his right leg over his horse’s neck. While 
the soldier was busied in obeying his general's directions, a ball passed 
through his body and shivered the stirrup leather to pieces. The soldier 
fell dead, but Masseua, not regarding his own escape at that poor fellow’s 
expense, merely exclaimed with an imprecation,—‘“ I must get off my 
horse after all, and have another saddle.’ —Dolman’s Magazine. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FROM A THINKER'S JOURNAL. 


How maay a man, now honourable and self-valiant, is indebted for these 
characteristics to some obstacle which, in early life, he had to overcome 
Apparent misfortune is often real zvod! Adversity is the shadow which 
precedes the coming of prosperity. We clench our teeth and close our 
hands, when we see a mountain crossing our path! 

The material world proves the above assertion. Day follows on the 
flight of night; from the bosom of the black cloud leaps forth the light- 
ning. The seeds must struggle thr ugh the hard-bound earth, before 
they look into the “ blue face” of day; and thus, in the very womb of 
sorrow, are the germs of happiness struggling for developement ! 


A sea voyage is the best picture of human life—Like the vessel we 
rise and fall alternately—we have our “ups and downs”; buat if we 
mind the helm, like the vessel, we may reach the pleasant harbour! 


THE EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA. 


BY C. E. JERNINGHAM, ESQ. 

Of this Austrian archduchess, who during the brief period of her union 
with the greatest warrior of modern times, occupied so distinguished and 
conspicuous a position among the crowned heads of Europe, it does not 
seem uninteresting to follow the fortunes into that sphere of comparative- 
ly private life to which by the fall of Napoleon she found berself on a 











sudden consigned. Perhaps the annals of human grandeur afford no more 
| remarkable vicissitudes than are observable in the contrast between the 
imperial pomps which illustrated the nuptial festivities of Maria Louisa, 
and the accumulation of disasters under which she became bereft of al] 
| her lofty dignities. When for the first time she entered the palace of 
| the Tuileries, three queens had held her bridal train; when for the last 
she quitted the beleaguered capital in which tor a brief space of time she 
had reigned the consort of the world’s mightiest potentate, it was as a 
despairing fugitive, reluctantly obeying the stern decrees of destiny! 
The apprvach of the allied armies, the utter inadequacy of means for the 
defence of the city, and the written instractions of Napoleon, had com- 
pelled Maria Louisa to withdraw herseif from Paris with her son, the 
young king of Rome, the grand dignitaries and officers of state, and afew 
personal attendants. Th» departure took place on the 29th of April, 
1814. When the moment for starting arrived, the little king of Rome 
manifested the most determined reluctance to go. It seemed as if some 
fatal presentiment had endowed him with the faculty of second sight. 
“ N’allez pas & Rambouillet,” he cried to his mother, “C’est un vilain 
chateau, restons ici.” He struggled hard in the arms of M. de Canisy, 
the equerry who carried him, grasping the handles of doors and the ban- 
nisters of the staircase, aud exclaiming: “Je ne veux pas quitter ma 
maison, je ne veux pas m’en aller, puisque papa est absent, c’est moi gui 
suis le maitre.” 

This obstinacy in a child so young produced painful surprise in the 
minds of the beholders, and appeared to them in the light of an ill-omen- 
ed passage. The carriages moved slowly away, as if in expectation of 
some counter-order. Ten heavy barouches and a long train of luggage 
vans crowded the palace courtyard. Some eighty idlers were looking on 
with the same sort of silential feeling that the sight of a funeral procession 
might inspire ;—they were assisting indeed at the obsequies of the em- 
pire. No outward manifestations of feeling betrayed their emotions, no 
single voice was upraised to express the bitterness of regret produced by 
so cruel aseparation. Had it entered the minds of any to cut the traces 
of the carriages, the flight had been at once prevented, but too much 
listlessness prevailed, and the empress, with tears in her eyes and des- 
pair at her heart, bade an eternal adieu to the imperial city. 

Having slept the first day at Rambouillet, she arrived the second at 
Chartres, and after a few days’ stay here, in obedience to a letter from 
Napoleon, directed her course to Blois. From hence she entertained an 
almost daily correspondence with her husband, whom the force of cir- 
cumstances had driven to Fontainbleau, and was devising the means of 
rejoining him, when the event of his abdication brought about a new cri- 
sis in her fate. The count Schouwaloff, a Russian geueral, and high com- 
missioner of the allied powers, arrived at Blois, with instructions to es- 
cort the empress and her son to Orleans. From that moment, the sgpa- 
ration of Napoleon and Maria Louisa became irrevocable ;—whether by 
the absolute decree of ruling and victorious powers, or by any subse- 
quent reluctance on her own part to become involved in the ruined for 
tunes of Buonaparte, appears a dubious question. After some days’ de- 
lay, inthe course of which the abdication of her husband and his pro 
jected departure for the island of Elba had rapidly accelerated the march 
of events. Prince Paul Esterhazy and Prince Weuzel Lichtenstein arrived 
at Orleans, depcted by the emperor of Austria to announce to her the ar- 
rangemeuts which had been made relatively to her fature destinies, and 
the cession in ber favour of the duchies of Parma and Placenza. They 
were also the bearers of her father’s pressing solicitation, that under 
their escort she would proceed to join him at Rambouillet. To this pro- 
position Maria Louisa acceded, and set out upon the journey the same 
day. The imperial guard had escorted ber as far as Angerville, a littie 
town some teu leagues distant from Rambouillet, and were here relieved 


Rambouillet she found all the approaches to that royal residence guarded 
by foreign troops, and found herself compelled to await for a couple of 
days the advent of the emperorof Austria. He arrived on the 16th of 
April, accompanied by Prince Metternich. Maria Louisa received him 
at the palace gates, with animated gestures presented her son to him, and 
in a sorrowfal tone uttercd a few words in German. The emperor em- 
braced his grandson, but the young prince appeared insensible enough 
to that token of tenderness, eyeing the long serious face of his grandfa- 
ther with wistful curiosity and astonishment. “I am going to see the 
emperor of Austria!” had been his frequent exclamation. “I have seen 
the emperor @f Austria, and he is not handsome,” was the remark he 
now as frequently reiterated to his attendants. 

During along private conference which ensued bergween the Austrian 
emperor and his daughter, he behaved to her with g eat apparent affec- 
tion, assuring her that to the events which had taken place in his una- 
voidable absence from Paris, he had notbeen a consenting party. Of his 
grandson he took very marked notice, and promised to bestow upon him 
paternal care and protection. 

From this time, the empress and her child became the especial charge 
of Austria, The Russian guards that had attended her, were replaced 
two battalions of Austrian infantry. During the period of her stay at 
Rambouillet, preparatory to her departure for Vienna, she led a life of 

reat seeming affliction, frequently retiring to her chamber, hiding her 
a with both hands, and abandoning herself for hours together to all 
the bitterness of sorrow. 

Maria Louisa was here condemned to receive the visits of the Empe- 
ror of Russia and King of Prussia, which, under existing circumstances, 
were to her unacceptable enough. Vainly she strove to conceal beneath 
the ordinary forms of courtesy the bitter feelings of anguish which the 
ill-timed iatrusion of those potentates revived in her bosom. They de- 
sired to see the King of Rome, but the child, as if instinctively aware 
that he was only the object of indiscreet curiosity, turned away from hia 
royal visitors with manifest distaste. In a letter from Fontainebleau, ad- 
dressed to M. de Menneval, a private secretary of Napoleon’s, whom he 
had subsequently attached to the persona! service of Maria Louisa, the 
projected visit to her of the Russian and Prussian sovereigns had been 
thus alluded to. 

“Itis hardly conceivable that the Emperor of Austria should not feel 
the impropriety of permitting the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia to come to Rambouillet, particdlarly under the circumstance: of 
the empress’s indisposition. He will probably induce them to desist 
from such a project.” 

On the 22 of” April, 1814, arrived at Rambouillet Major-General Count 
Kinski, and his adjutant, Count Desselbrune, with three other staff offi- 
cers, commissioned to escort the empress on her journey to Vienna. 





Oa the 25th, under her new title of Princess of Parma, accompanied 
| by Mesdamés de Montebello and Brignole, General Caffarelli, the Barons 
| of St. Aignatite Bausset and de Menueval, Maria Louisa commenced 
her hdtueward pilgrimage. Huw mist it have coatristed with her joy: 
ous entry into France but four years before! Then triumphal arches, 
brilliaut illuminations, and welcomiig multitndes had waylaid ber at 
every stage of her progress; now the country she traversed was render- 
ed desolate by the ravages of war, the population sullen under the ban 
of foreign invasion ; and the Austrian troops garrisoning the towns that 
lay on her route, in reudering her the usual honours, atfectedly address- 
ed them te her as the daughter of their sovereign, and not as the ex-Em- 
press of France. The young Prince of Parma was accompanied by his 
governess, Madame de Montesquieu, and that the journey might not fa- 


Basle Maria Louisa went to visit the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, 
and at Zurich she lingered with apparent pleasure amidst the beautiful 
lake scenery of its neighbourhood. 

According to preconcerted design, as sGon as Maria Louisa entered the 
ancient dominions of her father, every manifestation of delight, by which 
a loyal people could testify their attachment to the daughter of their so- 
vereign, was put in play to revive in her heart the love of her native coun- 
try. Processions of gaily clad peasantry, the choral songs of the Tyrol- 
ese, and rustic festivals usbed her entrance into the Tyrol. At lospruck 
the pepular enthusiasm had reached its climax, and might be taken as a 
pretty clear earnest of the event which followed almost immediately af- 
ter,—the restoration of the province to Austria after its temporary annex 
ation to Bavaria. 

The castle in which Maria Louisa took up ber quarters at Inspruck was 
of enormous dimensions, and contained sixty-eight apartments. The 
grand entrance-hall, called the Giant’s Gallery, a magnificently propor- 
tioned chamber, paved with marble, was hung with full-length portraits 
of the imperial house of Austria, amidst which tuat of Marie Antoinette 
especially attracted the attention of the ex-empress. In remembering 
what had been the fate of her aunt at the hands of the French people, 
Maria Louisa may have found some grounds for consolation in having at 
| fallen safe and sound from a position of dizzy and dangerous gran- 

eur. 

After twoor three other further delays, the Princess of Parma arrived 
at the palace of Schoenbrum, and by her mother and sisters the youn 
arch-duchess was welcomed with every demonstration of delight and af- 
fection. 

She ee ke a very quiet and unostentatious mode of life, emancipat- 
ing herself from the troublesome restraints of German etiquette. From 
Madame de Montebello she separated herself with great scrrow and re- 
luctance, and the few French attendants that still tarried with her, were 
by coldly ceremonious rather than positively uncivil treatment, admon- 
ished that their presence was not favourably regarded by Austrian 
eyes. 

” Maria Louisa’s time at Schoenbrunn was passed in superintending the 
educatiun of her sou, iu music, drawing, and the study of the Italian lan- 
guage; a proficiency which she weal find requisite in the government 
of her new states. In the afternoon she rode on horseback, and surveyed 
with interest and pleasure the improvements and alterations carrying out 
in the imperial gardens and domains. 

A letter from General Bertrand, bearing date the 28th of April, 1814, 
and addressed to M. de Menneval, who, as it has been heretofore observ- 
ed, continued sttached to the service of Maria Louisa, may here find 
place : 

* Your letter reaches me just as we are on the poiat of embarking for 
the Island of Elba. The wind is fair, and we hope to arrive in two days. 
Oar journey has been sad enough, as you may well suppose. As we 
passed through France, the emperor received tokens of regret and re- 
spect, but in Provence we found ourselves exposed to insults, fortunately 
unaccompanied by any serious consequences. 

“You may imagine that we are very desirous the empress should di- 
vide her residence between Parma and the Isle of Elba. Such a deci- 
sion would be of immense importance to the emperor and ourselves, we 
should be 86 delighted to behold her occasionally, and she was so kind to 
my wife and myself, that | more than any one else desire it. Be good 
enough to lay ather feet the expression of my respect and devotion. The 
emperor has been well ia health, notwithstauding the trying position in 
which he bas found himself placed for a month ?p ist. He has entrusted 
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Schouwaloff, who is on his way to join the Emperor of Austria. I send 
this letter by the courier, ann pe ome be speedily informed that one 
from por dems sees is on itsroad. You will be hardly able to read this, 
but I am so burried, and my heart is so full, that I scarcely know what I 
am writing..... .”" : 
In daly. 1814, the ex-empress undertook, with the consent of her father, 
a journey to the baths of Aix in Savoie. She travelled under the name 
of Duchess of Colorne, and left her son at Schoenbrunn. During this 
summer excursion, she took great pleasure ia exploring the romantic 
of Chamouny, and employed the Count de Menneval in writing 
& poetical relation of her rambles in search of the picturesque. During 
her stay at Aix, Maria Louisa for the second time beheld General Neip- 
rg, who was destined thereafter to occupy so conspic sous a place in 
os usehold. Her first iapressions of him were unfavourable. His 
personal advantages were indeed not very remarkable. He was forty- 
two years old, had lost the sight of one eye, and wore a black band over 
the wound which had caused that mischief; but this disfigurement was 
not altogether at variance with a decidedly military air and face. He had 
light heir, alively glance of his remaining eye, features of ordinary mould, 
and a complexion tanned and impaired oy the fatigues of war. His fig- 
= was , and presented itself to advantage in his Hungarian uni- 
orm. 





@ was a man of reserved 


She Alvion. 


rings made of the rusty metal, and distributed them to General Nei . 
Count de Menneval, and others, as the insignia of an order of knight 
playfully founded by herself in recollection of her Austrian tour. 

Upon arriving at Schoenbrunn, she was ted with much tenderness 
by her child. The yo, ewe and empress welcomed her back with great 
offection, and Gen Neipperg was named chamberlain to their 
Majesties, in reward for the manner in which he had executed his mis- 
sion. 

The allied sovereigns were at this time assembled in Vienna, t 
ing of the emperor's hospitality. Asuccession of magnificent fétes reliev- 
ed or took the oe of the more important duties of political deliberations, 
the purpose of which had brought them togethe 


r. Maria Louisa kept 
aloof from all these festivities, but had the curiosity to witness iucognita 
a splendid ball given at Schoenbrunn, from an attic window overlooking 
the grand ball-room of the palace. But four years before, in that very 
saloon, she had assisted at an equally brilliant entertainment, given in 
honour in her marriage! The reflections which the contrastof the past 
and the present thus brought to her mind, must have been anything but 





cheering ! 
The young Napoleon was not very affectionately noticed by the Austrian 
imperial family, and the empress and archdukeswere in the nabit of dis- 


and circumspect disposition, but his | cussing the propriety of making him a bishop, on which occasions they 


manners were polished and insinuating ; he expressed himself and wrote | were often silenced by the emperor. 


with elegance, and was an accomp! musician. 


Quick at discovering ; 


General Neipperg, whose various functions placed him in close affinity 


the designs of others, he had the art of concealing his own beneath an ; with the empress, gradually created for himself an interest in her estima- 
of amiable simplicity. Ambitious and vain, he contrived to , tion, by the energy with which he strove to secure for her the free and 


win the reputation of exceeding odesty, by never speaking of himself. | independent enjoyment of the sovereignty which had been 


Numerous wounds had attested his courage in the battle field. Such was 
the person whose fortune it eventually was to win the affections of the 
ex-em At this epoch, however, she accorded him only the most 
‘etaeal andlaientn, for she had not yet been thoroughly weaned from her 
French predilections. srs 

Extracts from letters written by Maria Louisa Castano stay in 
Savoy, to the Baron de Menneval, who had gone to visit his family in 
France, will furnish specimens of her epistolary style and matter. 

“ With regard to my future lot, I am still in a state of cruel uncertainty. 
I wrote to my father by M. de Karaczai, to ask his authority for my es- 
tablishing myself at Parma by the 10th of September at latest. Will he 

tittome? I fear not. If my misgivings should prove groundless, 
will let you know immediately. If the Emperor's answer be in the ne- 
gative, 1 cannot make up my mind to return to Vienna before the de- 
parture of the sovereigns, and [ shall try at once te gain possession of my 
son. I will settle myself at Geneva or Parma, pending thé Congress, for 
Icannot prolong my stay here beyond the bathing season. I cannot ex- 
ress how impatiently I await your answer, and | entreat youto aid my 
eterminations by your counsels. Do not be afraid of telling me the 
truth. 

“‘T have just received a letter from the emperor at the isle of Elba, 
dated the 4th of July. He wishes me not to go to Aix, but to visit the 
waters in Tuscany. [ will write about it to my father. Youknow how 
desirous I am to comply with the emperor’s wishes, but canI do soin 
opposition to those of my father? Isend you aletter from Porto Fer- 
raio; | have been much tempted to open it, but hope that you will send 
me any details Which it will contain. I thank you for those you have 
already sent me; I needed them much, for I had been without news for 
alongtime. Iam altogether in a very unfortunate and critical position, 
— the utmost prudence on my part. My head is at times so ‘be- 
wildered, that I fancy my best course would be to die. . . . . 

** My health is pretty good. I have taken my tenth bath. The waters 
would benefit me if my mind was more at ease, but I cannot rest content 
under circumstances of so much uncertainty. I rejoice in the notion of 
your speedy return, for my poor head sadly needs some of your calm 
reasonings...... 

“ Myson is perfectly well, and from what I hear grows every day 
more attractive. I long to behold that poor child again ! 

“ T have not yet received any answer to my last letter from my father. 
[tis a long and painful state of suspense. I have sinister forebodings, but 
this is one of my black days, and perhaps I am mistaken. How can I be 
gay on the 15th, condemned to pass the solemn festiyal away from the 
two beings dearest to me! Ifbeg pardon for intruding my gloomy thoughts 
upon you, but the interest and friendship you have always evinced in my 
regard embolden me to do so, upon condition however, that you will tell 
me when I trouble you. 

‘* Believe in my very sincere friendship, 
“ Signed, Louise.” 
_ “Tsend you the copy ofa letter from Prince Metternich, which will 
impart to you the news brought me by M. de Karaczai. I am very miser- 
able at the idea of being compelled to return to Vienna, particularly as 
they give no good reason for my doing so. I do not intend to arrive there 
till the end of September or the beginning of October, and shall stop on 





the way a week at Genevaand afortnight at Berne. If you are willing to 
share my exile, however painful I know the sacrifice must be for you, 
Iam too selfish not to wish for it. I need your good advice and friendly 
conversation. You know the confidence I repose in you, and one of the 
projects in which [ take the most pleasure, is to retain you near me. 


15th August, 1814. 


Ihave received your letter of the 12th of this month, and I am glad to 
find that my communications at times reach you. You will doubtless have 
got the one in which I told you of the unsatisfactory answer I had recei- 
ved from my father. 1am deeply moved by your expressed determina- 
tion to follow my fortunes. Iam greatly in want of your good counsels, 
and shall now stand in greater need of them thanever. I hope, therefore, 
verysoontosee yuu. . .... 

“IE sent a letter to my father, and to Prince Metternich also. { made 
some fine speeches to the latter upon the confidence I reposed in him, and 
especially dwelt on the satisfaction I derived from the promises made me 
of being permitted to proceed toParma. . . . . . 

“I have received news from the emperor, dated the 6th of August. He 
speaks highly of you, and requests me not to lend faith to what may be 
told me to his discredit. He was well in health, happy and peaceable, 
and thinking much of me and his son. 

“ Your very affectionate, “ Louise.” 

M. de Menneval rejoined the ex-empress at Secherons, near Geneva, 
and formed part of her suite vpon her homeward progress to Vienna, a 
jeurney which, as may be collected from the foregoing extracts, she had 
reluctantly undertaken at the express command of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. General Neipperg had been especially commissioned to escort her 
upon this occasion. 

At Berne Maria Louisa received a visit from the Princess of Wales, af- 
terwards Queen Caroline, which M. de Menneval thus described : 

“The princess appeared to be about five-and-forty. She was short 
and fat. She had very marked features, and eyes which seemed to be- 
tray some of heradventares. Four officers and one maid-of-honour con- 
stituted her suite. I was very curious to behold a princess, whose name 
had become historical, from the scandalous publicity attached to it by the 
English. The evening passed with great hilarity. Music was proposed, 
pes General Neipperg presided at the piano. The princess, upon being 
asked by the empress to sing, consented, upon condition that it should be 
a duet. The empress would have declined, alleging that she could not 
sing a note in company, but the princess encouraged her, declaring that 
for her part she had never any fear but for her friends. She sang, and I 
will say nothing more of her voice, than that its exhibition afforded a 

proof of the princess’s personal courage. She expressed her intention to 
pay the emperor a visitat Elba. She was travelling with a boy of twelve 
yeare old, whom, however, she had not taken with her to the empress’s. 

his was the well-known Austin, whose name has been so notoriously 
mixed up with alleged memoirs of her personal gry She told us that 
she did not know the father of the child, but that she loved it as well as if 
it had been her own. The princess was dressed in a flowing robe of 
white muslin, trimmed with lace. A large veil, resembling that of a 
priestess in a Greek tragedy, fell from her head, completely over her 
shoulders, and this veil was fastened on her brow by a diadem of bril- 


liants. She wore round her neck a magnificent necklace of many rows | been organized by secret agents of Napo 


of pearls, and was accustomed, it seems, to travel thus equipped. Withal, 





| 


aranteed 
to her by treaties. Every day he came from Vienna to Schoenbrunn, and 
devoted all the faculties of his mind to the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion which had been entrusted to him—that of inducing Maria Louisa to 
forget France and Napoleon. 

he empress had written to her husband from Aix, since which time 
she had been interdicted the means of further correspondence. A short 
time after her return to Schoenbrunn, the Baron de Menneval pressed 
her to enclose a letter for the emperor with other despatches that he was 
about tosend to Elba. She replied, that in the course of a long interview 
with Prince Metternich, that minister had exacted from her a promise 
never to carry on any correspondence with Napoleon without her father’s 
consent, and to this cruel necessity she felt herself bound to submit. 

Whether this preference of filial to conjugal duty onght to elevate or 
lower the character of Maria Louisa in general estimation, is a nice ques- 
tion. Napoleon, upon learning that his letters were subjected to the sur- 
veillance of the Emperor of Austria, before they reached his wife’s 
hands, discontinued writing altogether. 

Of the Emperor Alexander's occasional visits to Schoenbrunn during 
the protracted sittings of the Congress of Vienna, it is related that on 
such occasions he arrived without being announced, and unceremoni- 
ously sat down to breakfast with the ex-empress. In speaking of his 
then recent visit to England, he expressed himself with some acrimony, 
having, it appears, been extremely shocked at the English custom of re- 
maining at the dinner table after the return of the ladies to the drawing- 
room. Alexander courted popularity at Vienna. When he walked 
abroad, he saluted all the officers he met, frequently grasping their hands, 
and uttering some words of friendly greeting. He commonly wore plain 
clothes, and would not allow military honours to be shown him. Upon 
observing soldiers, unaware of his wishes, preparing to present arms, he 
would beckon to them to desist and pay no attention to him. Alexander 
loved Eugene Beauharnais, the late Viceroy of Italy and step-son of Na- 
poleon. He pleaded hard at the Congress to obtain for him a French 
principality, evincing thereby no | ged ra! enthusiasm for the security 
of the restored Bourbon dynasty, of whom indeed he is known to have 
observed, ‘They are once more on the throne,—let them keep there ; 
if they fall again, I shall not lift them up.” 

In February, 1815, it was announced to Maria Louisa by General Neip- 
perg, who had ascertained the decision to that effect from Prince Met- 
ternich’s lips, that one of the questions which interfered with her induc- 
tion to the sovereignties allotted to her, was the impossibility of permit- 
ting her son to accompany her to Italy. To the condition, however, of 
leaving him at Vienna—a hard one for a mother’s feelings—Maria Louisa 
eventually acceded, and through Neipperg’s strenuous exertions on her 
behalf, eventually substantiated her claims to the Duchy of Parma. 

The proceedings of the Congress of Vienna were drawing to a close, 
and the arrival there of the Duke of Wellington had given a fresh impetus 
to the festivities by which they had been marked, when, like the sud- 
den explosion of a bomb, the news arrived that Napoleon had quitted 
Elba. 

The ex-empress was out riding with General Neipperg when the news 
arrived at Schoenbrunn. She took no especial notice of it the first day, 
but on the ensuing one, spoke of it with much seeming interest and emo- 
tion, expressed great anxiety on the score of the dangers to which the 
emperor was exposed, doubts as to the success of his attempt, and some 
apprehensions as to the prejudicial effect his enterprise might have upon 
her own affairs with respect to Parma, and the future prospects of her 
son. 

Great doubts prevailed as to the design and destination of Napoleon. 
It was most currently believed that he would have landed at Naples, and 

joining himself to Joachim Murat, attempted in the first instance the re- 
conquest of Italy. Mis invasion of France seemed too wildly chimerical 
a scheme to be even dreamt of. 

Amidst the thousand conflicting rumours to which Buonaparte’s ad- 
venturous expedition gave rise, Maria Louisa lost all self-composure. At 
one moment she protested that nothing could induce her to return to 
France, for that he saw no prospect of peace for that country ; at another, 
she expressed her belief that if the emperor would renounce his projects 
of universal conquest, and be content to reign in peace, his return to 
France might be successfully accomplished; in which case, she should 
herself have no objection to return thither, for she had always had a fancy 
for the French! 

The Countess de Brignole, one of the French ladies who had followed 
the fortunes of Maria Louisa, fell at this time dangerously ill, and in the 
presence of her mistress and suite received the last rites of the Church. 
From the dying chamber of her attendant, the ex-empress was heard to 
issue somewhat peremptory instructions to General Neipperg to go and 
finish his letter. The object of the missive thus referred to, was a posi- 
tive disclaimer addressed to Prince Metternich, on the part of Maria 
Louisa, of any foreknowledge of, or participation in, the p ie of her 
husband ! 

The feelings, indeed, of Maria Louisa at this juncture, appear to have 

artaken of mingled hope, dread, and doubt, She was heard to say, as 
if involuntarily thinking aloud, “If I could only be assured that {the 
blame would not be imputed to me for not having gone to the Isle of El- 
ba”—and then after a pause, as if in conclusion of a train of inward 
thought—“ But I am surrounded by persons who cannot fail to have in- 
culpated me.” 

Upon being remonstrated with by M. de Menneval, on the declaration 
she had been induced to sign afew days previously, at the instigation of 
Prince Metternich, Maria Louisa replied, that she ‘‘ regretted the neces- 
sity that had driven her to do so, but that she was not mistress of her ac- 
tions; that she had promised to submit herself entirely to her father’s 
counsels ; that she could not, without violating her oath and filial duty to 
a parent, now become her child’s sole guardian, oppose herself to his 
wishes; that Austrian princesses were only instruments in the hands of 
the chief of their house; that she had been brought up in principles of 
absolute submission to authority ; that she must either Sead to the yoke 
imposed upon her, or place herself in open rebellion against her family; 
that she was born undera malignant star, and was destined never to be 
happy.” 

On the 20th of March, 1815, the day upon which Napoleon retook pos- 
session of the Tuileries, from which Louis XVIII. had decamped with 
such unceremonious haste, the grand-chamberlain of the Emperor of 
Austria was commissioned to inform Madame de Montesquieu, that her 
services as governess to the young prince were thenceforth to cease.— 


| He had been removed from Schoenbrunn to the imperial palace of Vien- 


detected schemes which had 
eon for carrying him off. 
Maria Louisa addressed an affectionate farewell letter to Madame de 


na, the better to counteract certain pony 


notwithstanding her style of dress and appearance, which certainly laid | Montesquieu, upon that lady’s compulsory separation from her infant pu- 
her open to ridicule, the Princess of Wales seemed an excellent woman; | pil, and enclosed a lock of her hair. 


simple and frank in her manners, and placing every body at their ease. | 


Her maid-of-honour was as strangely accoutred as her mistress. The 
gentlemen in attendance were, ason of Lady Craven, who subsequently 


married the Margrave of Ans) ach, two young officers of the Prince of 


Wales’s regiment, and Dr. Holland, who had the reputation of being a 
good physician.” 

Upon their further progress, General Neipperg, who had been espe- 
cially instructed to recall Maria Louisa’s thoughts to associations of ho ve, 
induced her to pay a visit to the ruins of the castle of Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, the founder of the Austrian dynasty. Here he discovered an iron 
fragment of a lance, which he pretended to identify as having appertain- 
ed to the redoubted Rodolph. Maria Louisa adopted the notion, had 


At the religious solemnities of Holy week, solemnized that year at Vi- 
enna with peculiar pomp and solemnity, the ex-empress assisted with 
extreme assiduity, declaring that in exercises of devotion alone she found 
some diversion to her thoughts, and solace to her sorrows. 

Of the frame of mind to which, however, she had very shortly after 
arrived, the following extract of a letter from the Count de Menneval to 
| Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicence, bearing date the 7th of April, 1815, will 
| furnish some idea:— 
| “Sunday last, being alone at dinner with the empress, her Majesty in- 
formed me, that by an act of Congress, just signed, the possession of Par- 
na was guaranteed to her, though, for the present, Austria would contin- 
ue to direct its government, securing to her a monthly payment of a hun- 





rrr eee 
dred thousand francs; that she had not been able to secure for her son the 
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hereditary succession to her Italian states, but that he was to enjoy the 
fiefs of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany, amounting to six hundred 
thousand francs revenue, and that she had formed an irrevocable determi. 
nation never again to rejoin the emperor. Opes being pressed by me 
to explain the motives of such a resolution, she acknowledged that not 
having shared his disgrace, she could not consent to e of a pros. 
perity, which she had done nothing to promote. She added, that she had 
not written upon the subject to any one; that she deferred communica. 
ting her intentions to the emperor, until she could do so by letter, unin. 
terruptedly, and that, however, painful the sacrifice, she was prepared to 
accomplish it.” 

The ex-empress was one day much nettled at overhearing the follow- 
ing ming m one of two persons, who were conversing together in 

rench :— 

“The lady is much to blame to be playing the spy here upon her fa- 
ther; she would do far better were she to return to Teates and live with 
her husband.” 

On the 16th of April, religious processions and solemnities were organ. 
ized for the success of the war. All the Austrian Court assisted at them 
in grand ceremony, but notwithstanding the earnest representations of 
the empress mother, Maria Louisa could not be induced to do so. If, 
however, she obstinately declined on the one hand to join in prayers of- 
fered for her husband’s discomfiture, she adhered with the utmost perti- 
nacity to her avowed determination not to return to France. 

The hasty and inconsiderate attempt of Murat to drive the Austrians 
from Italy, having been quickly and completely crushed, the thoughts 
of Maria Louisa became wholly engrossed by the prospects of entering 
upon the sovereignty of Parma. She entered into all the minutie of her 
a ee overnment, planned summer excursions to Florence, Genoa, 

ome, England, and Naples, and with a mind apparently quite freed from 
all further anxiety on the score of Napoleon’s mighty, and still undecided 
enterprise, indulged with all the self-satisfaction of a proprietor just 
come into possession of a good estate, in dreams of future comfort and 
prosperity. 

The Baron de Mennevel took leave of the ex-empress on the 6th of 
May, 1815, previously to hisreturn to France. She appeared much affec- 
ted on the occasion; said that she was well aware every tie between her- 
selfand France must thenceforth be severed ; but that she should always 
retain a kindly remembrance of the land of her adoption. She charged 
de Menneval to assure the emperor of her warmest good wishes, and ex- 
pressed her hope that he would comprehend all the difficulties of her po- 
sition. She several times protested that she would never lend herself. to 
any nieasures for obtaining a a divorce, but hoped that Napoleon would 
consent without difficulty to an amicable separation, which circumstances 
had rendered indispensable, and which would never interfere with her 
feelings of esteem and gratitude in his regard. Maria Louisa remained 
another year in Austria alter the battle of Waterloo, before she was alluw- 
ed to go and take possession of her new dominions. General Neipperg 
had returned from his Italian campaign, with additional claim to the 

ratitude of the Imperial family, and had resumed his post in the house 
fold of the ex-empress. He attended her to fal, and upon the occa- 
rion of her svlemn entry into Parma, appeared at her right hand, occupy- 
ing the post of honour and authority. 
For many years Maria Louisa justified the hopes of her Italian sub- 
jects, by the mildness and moderation of her sway, and the able adminis- 
tration of General Neipperg introduced cuntent and prosperity among 
states, which the ravages of war had rendered the scene of wretched- 
ness and disorder. Separated by jealous motives of state policy from her 
only child, she sought in a private marriage, contracted with General 
Neipperg after the decease of Napoleon, some consolation for the sever- 
ance of formerties. Perhaps the untimely fate of the Duke of Reich- 
stadt may have awakened in her mind some remorse for having consented, 
for the sake of ruling a petty state, to have resigned the care of an only 
son, by sucha father, into the hands of those to whom his existence was 
a perpetual watchword of suspicion. 
General Neipperg died in 1828. Maria Louisa bore him three children ; 
the eldest of whom is a daughter, married to the son of Count San Vitale, 
grand chamberlain of Parma. A son, the Count de Montenuovo, is an 
officer in the Austrian army, and a second daughter died in her infancy. 

The revolutionary movements of Italy in 1831, compelled the Grand 
Duchess of Parma to take flight and invoke the assistance of the Aus- 
trians against her own subjects. She returned, escorted by their troops, 
and has lent her name to all the harassing vexations which the cabinet 
of Vienna thought it expedient to enforce against her rebellious states. 
She has lost the popularity she had once attained, more from weakness 
of purpose, than want of natural kindness of disposition; and Parma, 
colar her nominal rule, is a mere Austrian dependency. 

— 2 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE 'TALLEY- 
RAND. 


Continued. 


After crossing the frontiers, and transferring the aes to Cha- 
tillon, the allies declared openly that they separated the French nation 
from its sovereign; that they were not indisposed to treat with the one 
on terms and conditions which would not be granted to the other. In 
this state of things Tallyerand did not hesitate to listen to overtures made 
to him by secret agents, nor to lend himself to negotiations having for 
their object to substitute another government for the military dictator- 
ship of Napoleon. He had preser\ed numerous diplomatic relations with 
the courts of Europe. August persons had regarded him with friendship, 
had rendered homage to his talents, and admired the firmness with which 
he had opposed himself tu the gigantic projects of conquest in which the 
Emperor had indulged. Communications were, in fine, opened with him 
at Paris by the agents of the Congress at Chatillon, and still more direct- 
ly by Prince Metternich and M Nesselrode. {in these negotiations all 
the contingencies incidental upon the fall of Napoleon were considered, 
such as a regency under the Empress Maria Louisa, with the ultimate 
succession of the King of Rome; a monarchy, with a new prince, to be 
chosen by the nation; and finally, the restoration of the Bourbons, if 
that measure appeared to be must conducive to the establishment of 
general tranquillity. Indeed it is not certain that Caulaincourt himself, 
the recognized representative of France at the Congress, did not make 
some overtures to the Emperor Alexander on the subject of a regency 
under the Empress. 

At the same time, other negotiations were secretly in progress. M. 
Arnaud de Vitrolles had been commissioned to sound the allies on the 
question of the Restoration. This agent, however, being also connected 
with the exiled family, and influenced by them, exceeded his powers, 
and ventured to negotiate directly for the restoration of Louis XVIII., 
whereas he was only authorized by Talleyrand to mention it as a con- 
tingency, and ascertain the feelings of the allies upon it. It has appear- 
ed that at that time his projects were but coldly received, so entirely had 
the principles of legitimacy been banished from the thought of Europe. 
He declared that the cabinets of the allies showed no preference for any 
particular system, provided that France were deprived of the power of 
disturbing the general tranquillity, and that even Austria was well dispo- 
sed to treat with Napoleon, or with a regency. Thus, it will be seen, 
how little the sovereigns of Europe cared, or even thought about the 
Bourbons on the very eve of the Restoration. 

As the fall of Napoleon became more and more evident, the discussion 
of the measures to be taken for the security of the country in that con- 
tingency was conducted with less reserve. Talleyrand was the centre 
round which this movement naturally took place. Hisundisputed ability 
as a statesman and diplomatist, his participation in all that was well or- 
dered in the Revolution, and his abstinence from all participation in the 
atrocities which attended it, his aristocratic desce.t, and the extreme 
polish and refinement of his manners, the opposition which he was known 
to have given tothe most culpable aggressions of Napoleon, especially to 
the invasion of Russia and Spain, all these considerations rendered him 
more eminently fitted than any other individual to negotiate with the in- 
vaders of France, now expected, with their victorious hosts, at the gates 
of Paris. 

Among the persons admitted to the most confidential intercourse with 
Talleyrand at this epoch were, the Duke de Dalberg, the Marquis de Jau- 
court, and the Abbé de Pradt. With the first, Talleyrand maintained the 
closest intimacy. Sprung from a noble family, his acquaintance with him 
had commenced when he held the ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the 
young duke conceived towards him the most lively friendship. Besides 
the consideration which the known friendship of the illustrious ex-minis- 
ter conferred upon him, he enjoyed a certain diplomatic consideration 
from his connexion with foreign statesmen. He was the near relation of 
M. Nesselrode, and the friend of M. de Metternich, of Count Stadion, 
then holding a high place in the cabinet of Vienna, and of the Baron de 
Vincent. 

The Marquis de Jaucourt had been a member of the Constituent Ase 
sembly, hed emigrated, returned to France in 1803, when, after presiding 
over the Tribunate, he was raised by the First Consul to the senate. To 
M. de Pradt, Talleyrand gave but a limited confidence; sufficient, how- 
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er, to turn the talents and activity of that person to his account. Be- 
sides these, the saloons of his hotel were the resort of a number of secon- 
dary agents, who surrounded him, in expectation of some great | ane 
mental change, the nature of which they could not anticipate. Such were 
MM. Laborie, de Bourrienne (since so well known for his memoirs of 
Napoleon), and de Vitrolley To these Talleyrand communicated nothing. 
The various contingencies were discussed, and among them, the return of 
the Bourbons was mentioned as an eventuality. . 

On the approach of the allies to Paris, the Council of Regency, of which 
Talle d, as Vice Grand Blector, was a member, deliberated whether, 
in case of the capital being declared in a state of siege, the Empress and 
the King of Rome should remain there. It was at first decided in the 
affirmative, and this decision was warmly supported by Talleyrand.— 
Joseph Bonaparte and the Arch-Chancellor Le Brun, however, produced 
an order of Napoieon that the Regent should quit Paris if the enemy 
should arrive under its walls. It was therefore ultimately decided that 
the Regency should be transferred to Blois, attended by all the great offi- 
cers of state, and functionaries of the government. 

This measure liberated Talleyrand from the immediate presence of the 
government in the capital, and rendered the secret negotiations with the 
allied powers more easy and safe. But as a member of the Council of 
Regency, and a high dignitary of the State, it was his duty to accompa- 
ny the government to Blois. He accordingly presented the semblance 
of doing this, and was actually leaving Paris when he was mes at the 
Barriere de Maine, by a company of the National Guard, and compelled 
to return. This proceeding had been pre-arranged by himself, and it may 
be easily imagined that no very serious resistance was offered to those 
who re-conducted him to his hotel. ett 

In fine, the signature of the capitulation which followed the armistice 
concluded by Marmont, enabled Talleyrand to continue openly his nego- 
tiation with the Emperor Alexander and the allied sovereigns. He as- 
sured them that the existing authorities in Paris would easily be brought 
to unite in a movement against Napoleon, and undertook to manage the 
affair.—Alexander, on the other hand, to inspire all parties in Paris with 
more confidence in the power and influence of Talleyrand, consented to 
confer upon him the honour of becoming his guest, during his sojourn in 
the capital. 

Talleyrand then inhabited the splendid hotel at the corner of the Rue 
St. Florentin, and the Rue de Rivoli, which still bears his name, and which 
he continued to inhabit till his death. The suite of rooms on the first 
floor, which leok over the garden of the Tuileries, and the spacious area 

now called the Place de fs Concorde, but better known as the Place 
Louis XV., were prepared for hisreception. On the evening ef the 30th, 
MM. de Dalberg, Jaucourt, the Abbé de Montesquiou, the Abbé de 
Pradt, and the Baron Louis, met in the cabinet of M. Talleyrand. The 
situation of the country was discussed, and the various expedients which 
suggested themselves were successively oonsidered. The Regency of 
the Empress first presented itself, and the advantages it offered were 
examined, among which the most prominent was the support it was as- 
sured it would certainly receive from the Emperor of Austria. When 
the Bourbons were mentioned, the Duke de Dalberg explained the diffi- 
culty of reconciling any liberal system of government with the rooted 
prejudices in favour of absolute monarchy which were known to prevail 
with the elder branches of the Bourbons. The name of the Duke of Or- 
leans was mentioned, but M. Talleyrand and the Baron Louis avowed 
themselves warm partisans of legitimacy asa principle. It was, in fine, 
agreed that the combination which appeared under the existing circum- 
stances to offer most advantages, was the spontaneous recall of Louis 
XVIII., with a liberal constitution. Without committing any thing to 
writing, or even settling any precise conditions, an understanding to that 
effect was arrived at, and M. Talleyrand undertook to communicate on 
the subject with the allied sovereigns on the one hand, and with the lead- 
_— of the Imperial Senate on the other. 

_Talleyrand was well informed of what had passed between the sover- 
eigns at the congress of Chatillon. The Emperor Alexander had told the 
Princess Stephanie of Baden, that if Napoleon refused to come to terms 
before the allied powers crossed the Rhine, they would not treat with 
him, but would overthrow him. At Chatillon, nevertheless, much dis- 
cordance prevailed among them as to the prospective arrangements. 
They were perfectly agreed, however, in the absolute necessity of esta- 
blishing such a government in France as would ensure the permanent 
tranquillity and security of Europe. 

In proportion as the clouds gathered round the imperial throne, Talley- 
rand saw his saloons filled with every shade and variety of opinion, from 
the staunch Republican to the enthusiast of divine right. All assembled 
there pell-mell; scrutinized each other’s looks, and vainly tried to read 
the future in the visage of their wily host. Talleyrand, with consummate 
tact and flexibility, had a ready reply for each inquirer, to excite their 
hopes, or flatter their self love. He told the Repebleets, that the Allied 
Sovereigns desired that the nation should choose its own form of govern- 
ment. He assured the Bonapartists, that their position and appointments 
would not be disturbed ; that there were still chancesof a Regency under 
the Empress ; but that it was indispensable that the Emperor be removed. 
To the Royalists, he professed that his earnest wish was to see the House 
of Bourbon re-established in France ; but that, to accomplish this, would 
require the greatest discretion and the utmest caution, to avoid offend- 
ing the opinions of large and powerful parties, whose hostility might ren- 
der every measure directed to that object abortive. 

Various attempts were made on the days of the 30th and 31st of March, 
by the Royalist party, to get up popular demonstrations in favour of the 
Bourbons, but without success. Talleyrand understood the French pub- | 
lic too well to countenance such proceedings. On the night of the 30th, 
he repared a proclamation, to be published in Paris, by Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, in the name of the Allied Sovereigns, which affords another 
striking example of the skill and tact of this master of diplomatic finesse. 
After indicating the conditions of the capitulation, this decument con- 
cluded thts :— 

“ Parisians—You know the situation of your country. The friendly oc- 
cupation of Lyons; the proceedings at erdems ;—misfortunes drawn 
upon France and the true dispositions of your countrymen. You will per- 
ceive in these examples, the termination of war abroad and discord at 
home. You cannot otherwise attain thet end. It is with this hope, that 


that confidence which she reposes iu your patriotism and your wisdom.” 


Here all parties found something to raise their hopes, or to tranquillize 
their fears. The example of Bordeaux was presented to the Royalists; 
and the partizans of Napoleon, and even the Republicans, were flattered 
with the assurance, that al though Europe was in arms around their capital, 


she only asked for peace, and left France to choose her own form of 
government. 


On the afternoon of the 31st March, the allies entered Paris by the 
northern Faubourgs. The strange cortege traversed the Boulevards from 
the Porte St. Denis to the Champs Elysées, under the eyes of thousands 
of astonished citizens, who filled the windows and the house-tops. Cu- 
riosity and sadness were strangely mingled in the countenances of that 
multitude. cue peeeotiaaee had reassured the public, and no sense of 
danger was manifested. The shops and the marts were re-o ened, and 
commerce flowed in its customary channels. M. Pasquier (the present 
venerable President of the chamber of Peers), being then at the best of 
the municipality, adopted measures for the preservation of order and the 
protection of private property. 

In the afternoon, the Emperor Alexander arrived at the Rue St. Flo- 
rentin, and took possession of the suite of rooms provided for him in the 
magnificent Hotel Talleyrand. ll visiters to Paris are familiar with 
the front of this building, which looks upon the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Place dela Concorde. The windows of the first floor, with the large stone 
balcony before them, are those of the apartment of the Emperor. The 
first object which met his view on approaching, was the spot on which 
Louis XVI. and his unhappy queen and sister fell under the guillotine. 
How often did Talleyrand, when, at a later epoch, he declined in favour 
with the restored family, conduct his guests to this room, on which the 
same furniture is still retained, recur to the roceedings of which it was 
the theatre, and signalize the ingratitude end infatuation of kings. 

This apartment seems destined to be the scene of political and di- 
Plomatic intrigue. The same room in which Alexander held his recep- 
tions is now thé saloon of the celebrated female diplomate and intri- 
guante, the Princess Lieven, the widow of the former Russian Ambas- 
— at London, and now the intimace friend, or, as some say, the wife 
= Guizot. Here were concocted ihe Spanish marriages. Here were 
planned the purchase of fifty millions in the French funds, by the Em- 
— Nicholas, and from the same table as that on which was signed the 
ee | of Paris, were written those letters to the present Czar which 

Bus t about the recent {nancial arrangement with the Bank of France. 
al ut vs returnto the more immediate subject of our present narration. 
tired f. amy ~~ arriving in the hotel of his distinguished host, having re- 
pe or a short repose, rejoined Talleyrand in the salon. The conyer- 
oe immediately directed to the means which would be most ef- 

Vctual to put an ead to the war with which it was admitted that all 














der. With an imagination stronger than his understanding, and an ardent 
and generous heart, he had already become the dupe of the celebrated 
Madame Krudener, who had persuaded him that Napoleon was the 
BLACK DEMON, or the genius of battles, and that he, the Czar, was the 
WHITE ANGEL, or the genius of peace, whose mission was to pla the part 
of universal pacificator, in this nether world, by the agency o his vas} 
armies. The unhappy circumstances connected with his father’s death 
had never ceased to haunt his excited imagination, nor did he ever stand 
perfectly self-acquitted on that terrible event. His more generous im- 
pulses therefore rendered him eager to be the ‘nstrument of good on 
the large scale, so asin some measure to atone for his participation 
however involuntary, in the event which placed him on the imperial 
throne. 

By circumstances, not less than by temperament, therefore, Talleyrand 
found in the Emperor a subject easy to be wrought to his purposes, even 
with much less skill than be had atcommand. His designs were further 
facilitated by the counsellors, in whom Alexander reposed most confi- 
dence. M.de Nesselrode, his chancellor, a practised diplomatist of the 
most polished manners, participated sincerely in the Emperor’s desire 
for peace, without, however, forgetting that one of the conditions to be 
advanced at the proper moment should be the acquisition of the complete 

sovereignty of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. M. Pozzo di Borgo also at 
that time exercised great influence on the Czar. M. Pozzo, a Corsican, 
had been a member of the Legislative Assembly under the Revolution, 
and later, having entered into the service of Russia, had risen to therank 
of Major-General. Talleyrand, desirous that each of the sovereigns should 
be informed of what it was most to his purpose that they should know, 
had placed in attendance on them persons who, while they were accept- 
able to them respectively from past relations, were also in the confidence 
of Talleyrand, and ready to lou themselves to hisdesigns. Thus he had 
placed General Beurnonville, who aad been along time Ambassador at 
Berlin, in attendance on the King of Prussia. The Chancellor de Harden- 
berg also had numerous relations with Talleyrand, while the latter held 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and did not forget the moderation with 
which he caused the harsh orders of Napoleon to be executed in Berlin. 
With Prince Schwartzenberg, the Plenipotentiary of the Emperor of 
Austria, Talleyrand placed the Duke de Dalberg, rendered acceptable 
by his former intimacy with Prince Metternich. This was the person- 
age, the management of whom required the most refined tact, for the in- 
terests of the Empress ear 9 Louisa were to be regarded, closely con- 
nected as they were with the forfeiture of Napoleon. The great 
object of the restoration of the Bourbons could only be attained by the 
catupten sacrifice of these interests; and it was necessary to convince 
the Emperor of Austria that his own interests, as well as the interests of 
all Europe, required the extinction of the rights of his daughter and his 
grandson. In a preliminary conference with the Duke de Dalzberg held 
with the Prince Schwartzenberg on this subject, he obtained the assur- 
ance of the Prince, that the Emperor and Prince Metternich were both 
of the opinion that the continued sovereignty of Napoleon was incom- 
patible with the repose of Europe. 

This proposition being once admitted, it was an easy inference that 
the regency was inexpedient, since, in fact, it would be a change of 
government only inname. The regency of the wife, in the name of the 
son, would be in substance the continuation of the reign of the Emperor. 
Nevertheless, it was not an easy matter to bring the father to renounce 
the rights of the daughter and the future empire of the grandson. 

The suspension of all regular and recognised government is a state too 
dangerous to be allowed to continue a moment longer than jt can pos- 
sibly be avoided. It had, accordingly, been arranged that the first confer- 
ence, with a view to the settlement ofthe government, should be held 
immediately after the entry of the sovereigns into the capital. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 31st of March. 1814, this conference was 
held in the great salon of the Hotel Talleyrand, which we have already 
described. On the right of the fire-place, and next the splendid centre 
table which still occupies the room, sat the King of Prussia and Prince 
Schwartzenberg ; to the right of the prince was placec the Duke de Dal- 
berg, and next to him M. Pozzo di Borgo and the Prince de Lich- 
tenstein. On the left of the King of Prussia, and at that table, sat 
M. Talleyrand. The Emperor Alexander paced incessantly with 
rapid strides the length of the apartment, repeating in interrupted 
sentences, and with an interjectional tone and agitated gesticulation, 
“‘[ was not the person to begin this war. If was forced from my 
own dominions Se an unwarranted and unprovoked invasion. Itis 
neither the thirst for vengeance nor the desire for conquest that has 
brought me to Paris. I have done every thing in my power to spare 
this great capital. I should have been inconsolable if astone of it had 
been disturbed. 1 do not make war on France or on the French 
people. My allies acknowledge no enemy save Napoleon and those 
| who are opposed to the liberty of the French people. Is not that your 
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ing universal peace had become the dominant idea in the mind of Alexan-! of Chatillon. Paris will declare itself when it can do 60 with safety, and 


the influence of the example of Paris will decide all France.” 


The Baron Louis expressed himself to the same effect, but was even 
more decided in his declaration against Napoleon. When it was observ- 
ed to him that Napoleon was not yet dead, even politically, he replied— 
C’est un cadavre; seulement il ne pue pas encore. 

Alexander, now addressing the King of Prussia, asked him whether he 
still persisted in his resolution against Napoleon, and put the same ques- 
tion to Prince Schwartzenberg. Ou receiving their answer in the affir- 
mative, the Emperor, in a high state of excitement, still pacing rapidly up 
and down the room, repeated several times— 

“I declare, then, that I will not treat with Napoleon.” 

“But,” interposed Talleyrand, “this declaration only excludes Na- 
poleon himself. It does not refer to his family.” 

“ Eh bien !” resumed the Czar,—“ ajoutez:—ni avec aucun des mem- 
bres de sa famille.” 

Talleyrand having thus gained his point, instantly took a pen, and com- 
mitted the declaration to writing. M.Nesselrode made a fair copy of it 
after it had received some verbal corrections. It was the most import- 
ant act of these conferences :— . 

“ The armies of the allied powers have occupied the capital of France 
The allied sovereigns accept the wish ofthe French nation. They declare 
that they will no longer treat with Napoleon Bonaparte, nor with any 
member of his family. They will respect the integrity of ancient France, 
as it existed under its legitimate kings. They will recognise and \ 
tee the constitution which the French people will frame for itself. They 
desire, therefore, that the Senate shall appoint a provisional governmen 
which may at once serve to administer the affairs of the country, an 
peepeae the  *C anane which it shall consider to be most suitable to the 

rench people.” 


ted before authorising its publication. It would constitute a final and 
irreparable rupture with Napoleon, the vast military genius and 
character of whom still exercised over the excitable imagination of Alex- 
ander an indescribable influence. He retained a lively recollection of 
the interviews at Tillsitt and Erfurth, and he was. moreover, under the 
strong persuasion that he was himself predestined to survive Napoleon 
but a short time. ; 

Matters were thus progressing exactly as Talleyrand desired; he 
worked the strings by which the movements of the actors were directed 
and governed. He had a two-fold object in view—to accomplish the re- 
storation by the regular play of the constituted authorities, without an 
emeute or a crisis, and to impose on the restored Dynasty such a consti- 
tution as might give all the desired guarantees for the establishment of 
the rights and liberties of the people. As yet, nothing was expressly de- 
clared about the Bourbons, for they would fall into their place, as a mat- 
ter of course; but it was adroitly managed that the allies should pledge 
themselves that the Senate should decide on the constitution,—such a 
constitution “as should appear to be suitable to the French people.” 
Thus the constitution was put forth as the first and chief object, and left 
to the care of the Senate—the monarch would have to be spoken of later. 
Talleyrand considered that when a government should be regularly or- 
ganised in place of the Imperial authority, and should be sanctioned by 
the Senate, and the legislative body, all the subordinate authorities would 
speedily group themselves round it, and the Restoration would be brought 
about by the mere operation of that habitual obedience to the impulses 
received from superiors, which has now prevailed throughout all depart- 
ments of the public administration for fifteen years. His object was more 
especially to give to the recall of the Bourbons the semblance at least of 
a national origin, and to make it appear to be the result of an expression 
of the public will. In adopting this course he also fulfilled the intentions 
of Louis XVIII.. who, in his proclamation of January, 1814, had called 
upon the Senate to set aside the government of Bonaparte. / 

Of the Senate, there were not one hundred members in Paris. Man 
had been sent into the department to excite the people; others had fol- 
lowed the Regency to Blois. In this body a strong republican minority 
had lately grown up, violently opposed to Napoleon, and anxious to force 
him from the Imperial Throne. Of this opposition, most of the members 
of which had remained in the capital, Talleyrand availed himself with 
his usual tact. They would have preferred to all other forms of govern- 
ment a Republic, but were persuaded that the time was not yet arrived at 
which their wishes could be r>alised. They would therefore be content- 
ed with a limited monarchy,—so limited as to leave the sovereign no real: 
power whatever, not even as much as the president of a republic. With- 
out discussing the details of the constitutional monarchy to be proposed 
with this section of the Senate, Talleyrand was content to aval himself 
of their hatred of Napoleon, to induce them to originate the proposition 
of his forfeiture. But still the great majority of the Senate were warm 
supporters of Napoleon. ig 

Amidst these conflicting interests, and jarring opinions, the greatest 





| majesty’s opinion ?”’ continued Alexander, stopping suddenly opposite the 
| King of Prussia, and directing his words to that monarch. 

“T willfollow your majesty’s counsel,” calmly replied King William, 
“ but my opinion is, that Napoleon should in the first instance be par- 

sued and destroyed. He is now at Fontainbleau with a devoted army. 
To fight and conquer him is the first and most essential object ; after- 
wards I shall be ready to do whatever your majesty may decide upon.” 

‘* Messieurs,” resumed the Emperor, addressing himself to Talleyrand 
and the Duke de Dalzberg, “ the French are perfectly free to choose what- 
ever sovereign or form of government may be most agreeable to them.” 

Talleyrand now spoke, and gave to the conference a more deliberative 
tone. Three expedients in the existing state of a fairs presented them- 
selves. 1. To make peace with Napoleon, exacting every practicable guar- 

antee against his future aggressions. 2. The regency of Maria Louisa 
until the majority of the King of Rome; and 3rd, the recal) of the Bour- 
bous. Talleyrand proceeded to show the numerous objections which 
would be raised against the sovereignty of Napoleon, which would im- 
pose upon the allied powers the necessity of maintaining an army of oc- 
cupation, besides an exorbitant military establishment. *‘ The allies,” 
said he, “desire peace—a solid and durable peace, in which all Europe 
shall have confidence. With Napoleon asasovereign in France, there could 
be nothing buta truce.” He argued equally againstthe Regency, which 
would, in fact, be nothing but the reign of Napoleon continued under 
another name. And if it were otherwise, what chance, he argued, would 
there be of stability for a child under age upon a throne which a great 
man had failed to establish? How, without the power of genius, the 
torce of age, the resource of glory, could he resist the flood of new ideas 
and doctrines which was about to overspread the nation? How could 
we restrain the Royalist party, which was already recommencing its at- 
tempts with revived hopes, and declaring openly for the return of the 
Bourbons, whose power nevertheless it was desired to limit by the 
establishment of national rights and the consecration of the public Wher. 
ties. In short, the re-establishment of the House of Bourbon on the 
throne of France was, he contended, the only solution of the question 
which was practicable and generally acceptable. This measure would 
er an end to the military dictatorship under which France had succum- 

ed, would give every necessary guarantee for constitutional liberty, and 
would be the harbinger of a lasting peace. “ Here,” concluded Talley- 
rand, “is a fixed, adefinite, and intelligible principle on which we can 
base our proceedings—the Ancient Dynasty and the ancient limits.” 

So argued Talleyrand. The Prince de Lichtenstein, however, disput- 
ed the opinion that the public in France desired the restoration of the 
Bourbons. The allied army had traversed a large tract of the country, 
and except at Bordeaux had not witnessed a single manifestation fa- 


to be feared? The rooted 


practicable. 

Alexander here interposed. 

“ By what means do you propose to carry your proposition into effect?” 
asked he of M. Talleyrand. 

“ By the acts of the constituted authorities,” promptly replied the Vice 
Grand Elector. 

“TI will answer for the Senate. The impulse once given by it will be 


vanced.” 





as before— 


M. de Pradt, what is your opinion ?” if 
“ We are Royalists,” answered the archbishop, ‘ and all France is with | t 





the i om: . oan . . : 
nations of Europe were fatigued. To be the instrument of establish- 


} us. If no manifestations are made, it is in consequence of the Congress { V 


prudence and caution were necessary. If he had at once disclosed his 
ultimate designs, he would have encountered a resistance equally strong 
from both parties. He therefore decided to confine his SS in 
the first instance to provisional measures merely, which alarm no party, 
and offend no opinion, leaving, meanwhile, each party to hope that the 
subsequent proceedings would be in accordance with its wishes. M M. 
Talleyrand and de Dalberg therefore resolved to propose the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider and report on the course necessary to be 
taken. On the night of the 31st March, the list of this committee was 
adopted in the cabinet of M. Talleyrand. it was proposed to include 
in it, M. Talleyrand as President, and M M. de Dalberg, de Jaucourt, de 
Montesquiou, and M. de Beurnonville as members. These names will 
indicate at once that the committee was in fact —M. de Talley- 
rand; nevertheless, there was something in its composition to inspire 
confidence among the various parties. M. Beurnonville was especially 
acceptable to all opinions; an officer of the ancien régime, a general un- 
der the Republic, a friend of Carnot, he offered guarantees to all parties. 

The following day, Ist April, the Senate met in costume at half-past 
two, when M. Talleyrand addressed them as follows:— 

“« Senators,—The letter that I have had the honour of addressing to 
you, has informed you of the object of this meeting. It is to lay before 
you certain propositions; and this step itself will indicate to you the 
pertect freedom of action which you possess. The circumstances in 
which you are placed, however grave they a be, cannot be beyond 
your enlightened patriotism. And you must all have felt the pressing 
necessity for immediate decision, so as not to allow another day to pass 
without re-establishing the action of the administration, the greatest of 
all wants, by the appointment of a government, whose authority, confer- 
red under the exigency of the moment, may re-assure the public.” 

This speech, skilfully composed, was received with an unanimous ex- 
pression of assent. Some members offered afew observations on the ex- 
tent of the powers of the proposed provisional government. After a 
short discussion, the following senatus-consultum was adopted without 
any opposition :— 

“ A provisional government will be established, authorized to admin- 
ister the affairs of the country, and to present to the Senate such a ow 





ject of a constitution as may seem best for the French people. 


government to be composed of five members, to wit: MM. de Talley- 
rand, de Beurnonville, Compte de Jaucourt, the Duke de Dalberg, and 
the Abbé de Montesquiou. The appointment of this government to be 
notified to the people by an address from the members of the govern- 
ment.” 


M. Talleyrand having observed that the provisional government, when 


vourable to the exiled —. And was not the resistance of the army | it would have prepared the draft of the constitution, would give notice 
islike tu the Bourbons was observable in ail | to the Senate, with a view to receive its enli htened aid in so important 
the corps—the latest conscripts, as well as the oldest veterans. No sta- | a work: whereupon the Senate re lied, that it charged the government 
bility or security could attend any arrangement except one in which the | to declare in its address to the nation—1st. That the senate and legisla- 
state of public opinion would be considered and respected. In short, the | tive body should be declared integrant parts of the prejocten constitution, 
Prince contended that the Restoration, as a permanent measure, was im- | with such conditions as would ensure liberty of su n 
pression of opinion.—2nd. That the army sould retain its rank, pen- 
sion, and honours.—3rd. That the national debt should be guaranteed. 
—4th. That the sale of the national domains should be pan ow | 


rage, and the free ex- 


maintained.—5th. That no one should be prosecuted for any politic 


opinions he may have expressed.—6th. Freedom of conscience and of 
the press to be established. 


Such were to be the basis of the new constitation, to which the provi- 


immediately propagated through Paris, and through France. If, how-| sional government was to ledge itself in its address to the people. 
ever, your Majesty does not put full confidence in my judgment in this | There were sixty-five members of the senate present at this meeting, 
matter, I will ask your permission to introduce to your presence the | who, at its close, affixed their signatures to the proces verbal, and thus 
Baron Louis, and M. de Pradt, who will corroborate what I have ad- | pledged themselves to the views of the provisional government. 


Not a word had yet been uttered as to the head of the future govern- 


The Emperor having assented, MM. Louis and de Pradt being in wait- | ment, nor any allusion made to the Emperor, then at Fontainbleau, with 
ing forthe purpose were called in. Alexander recommenced his agita- | a large and devoted army. It was necessary, however, that a decided 
ted strides from end to end of the room, repeating in broken sentences, | and immediate step be taken—in short, the forfeiture of Napoleon must 
: | be proposed; and, to effect this, Talleyrand, as we have already said, di- 
“ Napoleon is a common enemy ’—* I am the friend of peace—and you, | rected his views to the Republican party, whom he flattered with the 


srospect of a very liberal constitution. One of that party readily offered 
o make the proposition in the Senate. That body was accordingly con- 
‘oked against the following evening, 2nd April, under the presidency of 





After having put his signature to this documeat, Alexander still hesita- 
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M. Barthélemy. M. Lambrechts rose, and moved “that the Emperor 
Napoleon and his family had forfeited the throne, the constitution havin 

been despotically trampled on by bim, and that, consequently, the F renc! 

people and the army were released from their allegiance to him. _This 
motion was supported by the entire Republican party, and by the friends 
of the provisional government. Some senators, personally devoted to the 
Bonaparte dynasty, quitted the Assembly. The question, without debate, 
was immediately put to the vote, and carried by a large majority. The 
provisional government were authorized to make public this importaut 


How live whilehe was studying, how bear the expenses of study ? 
Many atime did he ponder over this, until he was nigh unto despair. 


There was but one chance, and to that he bent his proud spirit. A great- 
er testimony could not be given to the intense love which animated him 
to exertion, for her sake who had awakened it. 

Philip Armytage came to England, and uninvited crossed the threshold 
of the uncle wkose delight he hud been in boyhood, and from whom he 
had parted a year before, if not in auger at least iv coolness; the result 
of suffering on the one hand, and conscious injustice on the other. He did 
what will at once stamp him as no hero of romance, but yet what was, 





resolution. 

Immediately after this, the Senate proceeded to the Hotel Talleyrand, 
and were introduced by Talleyrand to the Emperor Alexander. The 
Gzar still continued to manifest the same state of uneasy excitement, | 
ever seeming to consider himself called upon for self justification. 

“ Messieurs” (said he, to the senators), “I am delighted to find myself 
among you. It is neither ambitivn, nor the desire of conquest that has 
brought me here. My armies have entered France only to repel an un- 
justaggression. Your Emperor has brought war to my very gates, when 

earnestly desired peace. It is just and wise to give to France strong 
and liberal institutions.” 

Among the members of the provisional government, M. de Montes" 
quiou alone was a devoted partisan of the Bourbons; but even he ad- 
mitted that no government, in the existing state of opinion, could hope 
to stand which would not give some guarantee for the public liberties. 
The first meeting of the members took place on the evening of the Ist 
April, the day of tkeir appointment. The first care was to put the Na- 
tional Guard, then the only recognised public force, in the capital, under 
the command of a chiet devoted to the new order of things. | General 
Dessolle, a friend of Moreau, then in retirement, received this important 
charge. After a provisional ministry was formed, proclamatious were 
issued, announcing to the army that although it no longer was under Na- 
poleon, it did not therefore cease to belong to Frauce. It was invited to 
submit to the authority of the senate. In tine, the following proclamation, 
prepared by Talleyrand, was issued :— . 

“Frenchmen !—Emerging from civil discord, you selected as yourchie 
a man who appeared upon the theatre of the world, surrounded with the 
characters of greatness. In him you placed all your hopes. He has dis 
appointed you. He has not governed iu the interests of the nution, nor 
even in those of his own dynasty. This despotism has ceased! The al- 
lied powers have occupied the capital. The senate have declared that 
Napoleon has forfeited the throne. The country is not for him. French- 
men, rally round us! Peace is going to put « term to the confusion of 
Europe. The august allies have pledged themselves to this. The coun- 
try, after its loug agitations, will have repose ; aud having been enlight- 
ened by the trials through which it has passed, first of anarchy and then 
of despotism, it will recover its happiness in the return to a paternal go- 
vernment.” 

Meanwhile, most of the civil avthorities of Paris gave their adhesion to 
the provisional government. Talleyrand, however, desiring still to give 
his proceedings every legal sanction, which, in such an emergency, was 
attainable, urged the members of the legislative body to assemble and 
express their collective opinion on what had been done. This body had 
some time previously been dissolved by Napoleon, and. contained a strong 
party opposed to him. A large number of its members were now dis- 
persed in the provinces, but still a considerable number rémained in the 
capital. These, by the instigation of Talleyrand, assembled propria motu, 
and passed a resolution in accordance with that already adopted by the 
Senate. 

——_==——— 


PHILIP ARMYTAGE; OR, THE BLIND GIRL’S 
LOVE. 


Concluded. 

Night found him still pacing his chamber in utter desolation of heart. 
Then he yearned ouce more to look upon the face of her he loved. He 
longed to tell Stella that he had not forsaken her—that he would never 
love any but her. Under cover of darkness he stole to her home—crept 
along the grass to the window of the room where he and Stella had so often 
sat; the light, through the half-drawn curtains, showed him that she was 
there, and alone. From the deep sadness of her face and attitude, he 
guessed that she knew all. Philip touched the window—it was a little 
way open, and in a moment he stood by her side. 

Long and mournful was the confereuce between the two; but when 
Philip spoke of his departure for Italy, the girl’s sorrow amounted al- 
most to agony. 

“ Philip—Philip,do not leave me,” she cried, imploringly—“ I was so 
desolate before you came; you only brought light and joy to the poor 
blind girl. Noone has loved me but you, since my mother died. Philip, 
I shall die too, if I lose you. Forsake me not—take me with you; as 
your wife I shall fear nothing—shall forget nothing.” 

Poor Stella! she knew so little of the world, and she was so young— 
hardly more than a child in years, and a child in simplicity. All 
that she felt was the anguisn of losing him who made life pre- 
cious to her. She clung around his neck, and besought him to stay, 
in spite of her father—of every one. 

Bitter, indeed, was the struggle in the young man’s bosom; but the 
right triumphed at last. He would not commit so grievous a sin as to 
bring sorrow and poverty on the innocent creature who trusted him, by 
wedding her against her father’s will. 

“ Stella, dearest,” he said, “ you do not know what you ask—we must 
part fora while. There never comesa blessing on disobedience ; and 
God forbid that I should be the one to steal a child from her father’s arm, 
even if | loved her as my heart's blood—and thus love I you, my own 
Stella.” 

A deep flush of womanily shame crossed the girl's face. She drew her- | 
self from her lover's arms, and stood upright. 

“ T have been wrong, Philip—I have forgotten what I owe to myself, to | 
my father, to you, forgive me—I am very ignorant—you are wiser and 
better than I. Forget all this, and ouly remember that I am blind and 
lonely, with no one to love me but you. Go, you are right; I will strive 
to be content in thinking how litile I desetved to be loved so well by 
one like you.” y 

Philip used all the sweet language of a lover, to soothe and cheer her. 
He told her that he would struggle for life and death, to gain that wealth 
which would enable him to win her—that she was so young—that no- 
thing was impossible to love, and it might only be a few years before he 
could boldly come and claim his bride. 

“ Task no promise, but I trust your love, my Stella; you will not 
doubt mine ?”’ 

“‘ Newer, never,” murmured the girl. “ But [need not say farewell 
aD my will come once more 1” she added, trembling: 

Philip promised, for his patron would remain yet a week. He clasped 
his beloved wildly to his heart, leaped through the window, and was 

one. For an hour he haunted the place, until he saw Stella at the win- 

ow, the lan\p showed him her face, pale, sad, but composed; she stayed 
a moment to breathe the cool night air, and then turned away. It was 
his last vision of the beautifal blind girl. 

When, a few days after, Philip came again tothe house where he had 
been so welcome; it was deserted; the Englishman and his daughter 
had gone, no one knew whither. 


CHAFTER IV. 


Philip Armytage went to Italy, a weary-hearted, disappointed man. He 
had loved—he loved still; the life of love was over ; yet its memory was 
as a sweet perfume, that would not depart. No true, earnest, pure love 
can ever be utterly in vain. Such a love is rarely placed on an unworthy 
object; and the mere act of loving, hallows and elevates the soul. if 
death takes away the desire of the eyes, who shall repine at having loved, 
and made life sweet by that love, while it lasted? If, more hard to bear 
still, comes earthly separation from the beloved—nay, even falsehood— 
still the poor lonely one has not loved in vain. Why do poets rave about 
unhappy love? There is no unhappiness in love, iit be sinless. The 
stricken heart has shed its odourslike a flower; if they are wasted or cast 
aside, it is sad—but still they have not been poured out in vain, they 
perfumed the air around, and the flower has lived amid the incense it 
er Again we say, no man or woman, who loved truly, ever loved in 

And Philip's love of Stella was not in vain; it purified his heart ; it 
taught him his Own strength ; it nerved to energy a spirit, that might 
otherwise have yielded to apathy. 1n the thorny path of life, even the 
strong minded Philip Armytage might have sunk in despair but for that poor 
little wayside ower which had brightened his way, ifonly for a short 
time. Love for a virtuous woman is man’s best armour against sin, his 
strongest spurto exertion; and thus, when Philip awoke from his dream 
of love, he determined resolutely to gain the reality of it. 

He saw that to saunter lazily through life, as the dependant ofa great 
man, would not be the way to win him his Stella; that he must strive 
to euter some profession that might give him wealth and a position in 








in itself, the greatest heroism, as it cost him the greatest struggle of his 
life. He asked humbly, and as a favour, that his uncle would out of his 
abundant wealth supply him with a pittance while he studied for the bar, 
pledging himself, if he lived, to return the loan. * 

Sir Philip Heathcote was not aman of deep feelings, yet he perceived 
at once how violently those of his nephew were agitated while making 
this request. He took his band kindly, almost deprecatingly, for it seem- 
ed to him that his dead sister looked athim out of her son’s eyes, re 
proaching him for the caprice which had brought Philip so low. 

“ Tell ine, first, why you are thus anxious to become a barrister, my 
dear boy ?” 

The endearing oe and somewhat of the love of former days, 
melted away all Philip’s lingering pride. He told his uncle why he wish- 
ed advancement in the world, for the sake of one beloved. 

“It is foolish—very foolish ; a girl so young, and blind tuo! What sort 
of wife will she make, think you, fora man who must struggle with the 
world,” said the cautious uncle. 

Philip’s pride ence more rose up in his heart. “I only asked if you 
will show me this kindness; if not, [ will depart,” he re plied coldly. 

** I must consider,” Sir Philip was about to say, still doubtful, when 
the rustle of silks announced the old man’s young, beautiful, worldly 
wife, and he hastily grasped his nephew's hand, whispering—‘ not a 
word, Philip, you shall have all you wish!” There was much good in 
the old baronet after all. 

Philip entered on his new career. It was one from which, in his ear- 
ly days of academic honours, and literary pleasures, he would have 
shrunk in disgust as being wearisome and dull; but he had now a great 
end to gain, and he heeded not how uninviting was the path that led to- 
wards it. Month after month he pored over dusty Jaw folios, until his 
brain grew heated and weary; but then between him and the page 
would float Stella's face, with the long lashes cast down, and the sweet 
lips that trembled with every change of feeling, as rose-petals with the 
breath of the breeze. In the day-time, when mingling with the hurry- 
ing scenes of the life he had chosen, that image grew fainter; but when 
at night he closed his eyes, and his spirit retired within itself, deep in his 
heart’s core did Philip cherish the memory of Stella. 

As mouths, years flew on, and no tidings reached bim, this memory be- 
came like adream. He had no clue whereby to trace her, and even if 
he had, what could it have availed? Still, though hope grew less, it ne- 
ver utterly failed him; he could not but think that be should meet her 
again some day, and no other love ever came to render him forgetful of 
that which he bore towards her. 

Thus Philip Armytage went on his way, until his brave spirit had con- 
quered all difficulties; and, no longer a dependent on his uncle’s kind- 
ness, he took his stand among those whose eloquence and talents made 
them renowned in the land. How was the boyish dreamer changed, 
and become the thoughtful, high-hearted man, before whose intellect the 
wisest bowed and upon whose eloquent tongue the learned and unlearn- 
ed, the rude and the gentle, hung spell-bound with equal delight! No 
shallow sophistry, no underhand double-dealing ever sullied the lips or 
disgraced the actions of Philip Armytage; le ever stood forward for 
truth and justice. He shewed the dignity of the law, and his strong, 
clear mind was never warped by meanuess or prejudice. 

And not alone at the bar did his fame make its way ; but his fine intel- 
lect blossomed anew in the sunshine of good fortune. His darling dream 
from his boyhood was realized—he became an author. The voice uf the 
poet went forth like atrumpet, sounding aloud for the just and right 
cause; men listened to it, and women’s lips grew eloqueut in praise of the 
noble spirit that was ever on the side of truth and mercy. His songs 
went through the length and breadth of the land, to prove what the true 
poet cught to be—not the idle rhymer, the visionary sentimentalist, but 
the teacher of all high things, the voice of God to mankind, leading them 
to a purer life, and himself showing the way. The man of genius stands 
iorth as the high priest of Divinity itself, before whom it befits bim to 
otfer up, not culy the first fruits of his intellect, but the continued sweet 
savour ot alife, high and pure, and in accordance with the lore he teach- 
es. He should realise his own ideal, and be what he strives to deline- 
ate. And thas, amidst fame and high fortune, was Philip Armytage the 
eloquent upholder of virtue, the scorner of vice, the earnest, music 
breathing poet, the noble man. 


CHAPTER V. 


Among the many whose society was pleasant to Philip Armytage, as 
his was to them, stood foremost an aged couple, who, united late iu life, 
spent their childless old age in pleasing themselves with all that was good 
and beautiful around. Mrs. Lyle was one of those few women who 
know how to “ grow old gracefully,” and are as winuing and lovely in 
their decay as the twilight of a summer evening fading into the grey of 
night. None of the sourness and cold-hearteduess of age was in her gen- 
tle nature; she did not turn away from the young and ardent, but rather 
clung to them, and encouraged them. She loved all that was beautiful ; 
she filled her pretty home with pictures, and statues, and books, so that 
to enter it was like coming into a sweet gurden of fancy, in which the 
continual perfume of a graceful and elegant mind pervaded all things.— 
And about this pleasant home moved its gentle possessor, with ber low 
voice, her kind manner, and her face still beautiful even in age, from the 
sweet expression it wore. Hither she welcomed many of those who 
were rising or risen in art and literature, rejoicing with the fortunate, 
cheering the doubtful, encouraying the struggling, and sy mpathising witb 
all, and with none more than with Philip Armyrage. 

One day the young barrister came thither to see Mrs. Lyle. The gentle 
old lady was in her Hower-garden; she loved her flowers so much, as in- 
deed she loved everything in which was a shadow of the beautiful—an‘ 
Philip was shown into an iuner room, where she received her favourite 
guests. A pleasant, clieerful room it was; with its antique furniture, its 
crimson walls, from which looked the sweet heads of Ratfuelle, and the 
soft-eyed Madonnas of Guido, beside the pure outlines of Flaxman’s 
marble bas reliefs, with its painted windows, through which the sunlight 
— quaintly, giving an air of dreaminess and mystery to the 
whole. 

Philip Armytage half entered, but stayed his feet, for the room was 
not unoccupied. At the furtherend, alady satreading. From her slight 
but rounded figure she seemed in the meridian ef womanhood; her face 
was turned away, but Philip looked in admiration at the graceful outline 
of her cheek, and her Grecian shaped head, round which soft golden hair 
was braided, contrasting with the morning-dress she wore. 

Wondering who she could be, he came nearer; she turned round, half- 
bending in acknowledgment to a stranger, and Philip looked upon the 
face of his early love. Yes! it was, indeed, Stella, but how changed! the 
fairy girl was matured in the dignified woman, and those sweet blue 
eyes, sightless no longer, coldly met his own, without recognising Philip 
Army tage. 

A chill crept over him; he who a day before would have flown to clasp 
her to his bosom, now stood spell-bound by her presence, as if she had 
been a vision from the dead. 

“‘ Have you forgotten me?” at last burst from his quivering lips. 

Atthe sound of his voice she started, glanced wildly towards him; her 
cheek grew marble-white, and then crimson. 

* Have you forgotten me, Stellat—forgotten Philip Armytage?” and 
he took her hand. 

‘* No—no—no!”’ cried the girl, as she clasped it in both hers, and look- 
ed eagerly in his face. Ina moment Philip’s arms were round her, and 
his long-lost, loug-beloved one wept joyful tears upon his breast. 

“And do you indeed remember me still, Philip,” asked Sjella, with a 
doubtiul look in her eyes. “ Haveall these years brought no change?” 

“It is you who are changed, my beloved,” Philip auswered, gazing 
earnestly at her. 

An expression of rapturous joy irradiated Stel!a’s face. 

“Yes! [am not now as when you knew me—I am no longer blind.” 

They sat down together, hand in hand, and talked of all that had hap- 
pened since they parted. Stella told her lover how, after their forced 
separation, months had glided into years, and still she beard no tidings of 
him; how she and her father at last returned to England, where the skill 
of an emient oculist restored to h r the light of day, and ail the delights 
of a world so long shut out from her. Thus ber girlhood stole into wo- 
manhood, and she entered into society, still keeping faithful to the mem- 
ory of her early dream, dim and hopeless asit had now become. Then 
Ste!la spoke of her father—of his increased kindness, which bad coutiued 
autilhis death. Her high spirited brother had gone to [ndi , and she was 





@ociety. Yet how, without means of support, was be to attain this eud ? 


now alla lone, save for the sister of her mothcr—the gentle-hearted Mrs. 
ws 





Lyle. All this Philip learned, in return for his own tale of faithful love, 
But Stella with woman’s reserve, did not tell him how entirely the thought 
of him had engrossed her whole soul; that by night and by day his name 
was in her heart, his voice in her ears ; that she existed but in that one id 
through months and years of absence, during which she knew not if he 
ever once remembered her. She dia wot tell him how. when bis tame in. 
creased, it reached even to her, and her woman’s heart swelled with pride 
at having loved and been loved by one so worthy ; how she lived for vays 
on the detight of having read his name, or heard him spoken of by stran. 
gers with words of praise; how she hung over his writings, and tracea tuere 
the ripe harvest of mmd which she bad known tn its early luxuriaace; 
and how at times came the wild yearning to see him once more, and to 
know if in the memory of the honoured man of genius lingerea one 
thought of the blind girl he had once loved, and who returned that love 
with such passionate devotion, though it was buried in the depths of her 
inmost heart. “ 

Th‘s sweet communion was broken by the entrance of Mrs. Lyle; but 
all was soon revealed to her, and she rejoiced with almost a mother’s joy 
over the happiness of the two whom she loved so well. Once more Philip 
and Stella renewed theirearly vows; there was now bo impediment to 
their union, save inthat lingeriug pride which made the lover sbrink from 
receiving from his wife those worldly riches with which it would have 
been his delight to load her. But the young barrister was still poor, and 
Stella was an heiress. , srt 

When Philip spoke of this, she answered with the loving dignity ofa 
woman, who, with her heart, gives her all— ' 

“ Do you remember, Philip, years ago, when I was a wild, foolish girl, 
I besought you to take me as your wile, and you nobly refused to bring 
sorrow upon me in return for my love. 1am now a woman, wiser, I trust, 
and more worthy of you, though still most humble compared to Phili 
Armytage. But such asI am, take me, and all that is mine; I count it 
as nothing when I think of the bliss of being beloved by one like you.” 

And uow the bethrothed lovers entered on that sweet time when the 
doubt and fear of love is over, and the two heart-united ones stand on the 
threshold of wedded life, and look forward to the future as an endless vista 
uf pleasant paths, to be trodden together. How sweet were the long 
summer evenings when Philip left weary, dull, dusty London bebind bit 
aud came to Mrs. Lyle’s cottage at Hampstead, that prettiest of pretty 
spots which, but for its metropolitan preséige, would be thought a very 
Arcadia! it was very pleasant to Philip and Stella to stroll along the 
green lanes between Hampstead and Highgate, and talk of their old fa- 
vorites who had loved these very spots—the young dreamer, Keats, and 
Coleridge, the philosopber-poet, and Shelley the gentle-hearted, whose 
life was a long sunbeam of love and poetry. And when they came home, 
there was Mrs. Lyle ever ready to welcome them with her quiet smile; 
and then there was some book to be read, over which the good-natured, 
but less ethereally-inclined friends dozed in sweet oblivion ; or else Stella 
sang to her lover the dear old songs, of which she had not forgotten one 
—not even one which he had first listened to in the gay soirée, when sung 
by the blind English maiden. ; 

Day by day Stella’s character unfolded itself more to her betrothed— 
hot as the sweet, innocent girl whose helplessness had entwined her round 
the heart of the strong mou, in spite of o! her balf-formed mind, so inferior 
to his own, witha tie in which compassion bad awakened love, but as 
the matured, high-souled woman, whose ripened, cultivated powers made 
her a help mect for the man of intellect. Philip Armytage did not 
kuow how much of this was owing to himself. A woman's character in 
after-life often, nay, almost always takes its nature, not from that of her first 
crude girlish fancy, but the one who first unsealed the fountain of woman's 
feeliugs. She becomes like him she loves; her thoughts and predilections 
take their hue from his; if she weds him, their union is thus made sweeter 
by sympathy; if not, however her lot may be cast, she never wr pone d 
ceases to be influenced by those feelings which he first created and guid- 
ed. Thus had Stella l.ved one of inferior mind, she would never have 
become what she was now, her nature would have sunk to his, and many 
of its hidden treasures would have lain dormant for ever. 

But though hardly a trace remained of the undeveloped character of 
the bliud girl, Stella still preserved the pure simplicity and sweetness 
which had distinguished ber then. She was still as humble-minded 
as devoted to him she loved, hardly bestowing a thought on her surpess-, 
ing beauty and her many attractions, except so faras they made her more 
precious to him aud more worthy to be his wife. And such was the bride 
whom, ere the leaves of auiumn had fallen to earth, Philip Armytage took 
to ais home and to his heart, a treasure long wooed, long sighed-for, at 
last won! 


CHAPTER VI. 


We have seen the blind girl asa child, a young maiden, a woman in 
the pride of her loveliness; let us now behold heras a wife, no longer the 
idul of a lover’s dream, but the sharer of his life—the joy, the comfort of 
ber husbund’s home. We would fain describe her, but the words float 
from our pen, and glide away into poesy—into that sweetest picture of 
woman that ever dawned on poet's brain. Stella was— 


“A creature not too brignt and good 

For haman nature’s daily food i 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, ; 

Praise. blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
* * 7 7” * 


+ “A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 
A traveller betwixt life aud death; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
And something of an angel light.” 


After this, what can we say but that Philip Arimytage bad, in trath, “an 
angel in the house.” Rare, very rare, are such is this world; but we hare 
known some, aud others, doubtless, have done the same. Alas! that while 
they were walking with us we knew them not, until they tad spread their 
invis.b'e wings, and fluwn to heaven! ; 

The home of Philip Armytage was one in which the world may see that 
poesy cau hallow daily lile, and that the glorious light of geniasis not im- 
compatible with the subdued, delicious glow of the domestic fire-side. A 
man of talent is like a beacon set on a hill, exposed to every wind of 
heaven, and to the gaze of innumerable eyes, eagerly watching lest ite 
light should be extinguished. If it flutter or wane for a moment, like any 
other common fire, up rises the cry of a hundred voices, and a hundred 
hands aro lifted to quench the unworthy beacon. God help the man of 

enius! he walks through a road that is full of snares, more, and deeper, 
for him than for men of less exalted minds, and less sensitive natures ; and 
all these set up a rejoicing shout if he only stumble. Yet it is notimpos- 
sible to tread the path in safety ; many strive thus to walk, and all honour 
to those whose life proves that men may glory at once ina lofty intellect 
and a blameless and pure heart. Such »n one approaches nearest to that 
ideal of humanity—which all shall, we trast, one day attain—when mind 
and matter shall no longer strive together, and we become only “a little 
lower than the angels.” 

Philip Armytage lived this life, as near as man can do on earth. He 
brought the treasures of bis lofty intellect to brighten his home; he did 
not relinquish his profession, but he adorned it with the refinements ofa 
gifted mind. He had none of the vagaries of the poet; he did not consider 
that genius must necessarily be eccentric, and no one would have thought 
that the clear-headed, sensible man, whose courteous and winning man- 
ners were the ornament of the intellectual society which he collected 
round him in his well-ordered home, cr the gentle, affectionate husband 
who reads and talked cheerfully to his wife during the long winter even- 
ings, was the same high souled poet, whose brilliant imagination made his 
writings worshipped by some, and wondered at by others. ! 

When the long, pleasant, summer days came again, I hilip and Stella 
took “the wings of the dove,” and fled away for a time to a home far 
down in the country, the same where Stella's mournful childhood bad 
been spent, and was now left half desolate in the absence of its present 
owner, Edmund Brandreth. The happy wife of Philip Armytage trod 
with her husband by her side, all those forest walks where the lonely 
blind girl had once wandered, and the contrast made her, if a pes 
happier still. Life was to the young pair an enchanted dream of suc 
deep joy that theic hearts trembled under the burthen, like flowers heavy 
with much dew. Young, rich, with minds gifted to behold aud enjoy, to 
the full, all that was beautiful, and hearts that seemed as one inclose and 
loving union ;—what had they more to desire 7? Sometimes a lightshadow 
of feur would flit over them—a sort of vague doubt that as mght comes 
after day, so grief ever follows happiness. But then love chased the dim 
phantom away with angel wings. » 

{t had been a long season of drought, so that the very grass was parca- 
ed in the meadows, the birds became almost mute, and fled to the deepest 
shades of the vast forest. Very grateful now was the thick wood, whose 
verdant recesses formed the ouly relief from the insupportable heat. 
Every evening Stella and her husband took their pleasant ratnble to- 
gether, from twilight until the stare came out; the young wife adding © 
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ery beautifal sight and sound by her deep sense of enjoyment, while 
Philip's noble mind invested all things with a halo of poesy, 80 paar 
walk with him wasto walk with a magician, who unveiled the inner life 

ture. , 
“on evening they went ont together as usual, but did not pass eg he 
the lawn, for twilizht brought with it the tokens of acoming seg) ark, 
yapour-fringed cumuli rose up o'er the bed of the departing orks shutting 
out ali the lovely purple and gold of a September sunset, and growing 
thicker and blacker, until they reached mid heaven, covering the pale 
moon, that in her feeble age followed quickly after the fading light. A 
heavy stillness succeeded—a darkness that might be felt, oppressing both 
mind and body with a dull weight. p : 

“ Let us go in,” said Stella, as sue leaned wearily upon her husband 8 
arm ; “see, the storm is coming nearer; and look! there is a flash. 

“It is only summer lightning,” Phili answered. “ But come, dear, 
we will go within doors, and watch it from the window, it is so beauti- 

” 

a eMy went in, and stood watching the storm. Stella felt no fear, for 
her husband was beside her. She rested her head on his shoulders, and 
felt his arm encircle her, and thus they looked on the (ing aw: clouds, 
and the brilliant flashes of sheet lightning that momently illumined the 
whole heavens, and made the dark woods as bright and distinct as in 
broad daylight. Even when the heavy drops began to fall, and a low 
rambling of thunder was heard in the distance, they did not turn away, 
for the minds of both were of too high an order to experience that weak 
sorrow which makes the feeble shrink from that grandest aud most beau- 
tiful sight—a thunder-storm at night. 

“ You are not afraid, my dearest ?” asked the husband. ; 

“No, Philip,” answered Stella. ‘I like to watch a storm coming on. 
{ feel a kind of awful delight, as though I were drawn nearer to heaven, 
aud heard the voice of God in the thunder. I have no fear, except that I 
would ever have those I love beside me as now.” 

Philip pressed his wife nearer to him withasmile. ‘‘Now you are 
quite safe, love.” 

“Yes, with you. I remember the first storm L ever watched, after my 
sight was restored. It was here at this very window. I was foolish, my 
Philip, [kuow, but [ could not turn my thoughts from you. U wondered 
where you were—if you were safe; aud though dreading no danger for 
myself, I yet felt ashuddering fear lest harm should come to you. Now 

[have you with me, my own husband.” 

“ For ever—for ever,” cried Philip, stooping over her with intense love, 
“my Stella, my af 

As he spoke, a dazzling, blinding flash enveloped them in one sheet of 
lurid flame; then came a burst of thander, so long and loud, that it seem- 
ed as if the heaveus were falling. But the husband and wife heard it 
not. They both lay insensible, Philip's arms still clasping his beloved. 

Philip Armytage woke to consciousness, and found Stella still lying mo- 
tioniess. Her eyes were fixed and open; her features white aud iivid, 
while her arm still twined round his neck, as cold and heavy as stoue. 
He uttered one cry of agonised despair, and then a desperate calmness 
eame over him. He felt her heart; a faint pulse was still beating there. 
He lifted her hand; itdid not fall down again, but remained stiffly ex- 
tended. She was not dead, but remainel iu a trance if possible more 
fearful still than death. ‘ 7 

All that night, the next day, and throughout another horrible night, 
did Philip haug over his insensible wife. No skill could wate her from 
her terrible repose; she lay immoveable, breathing faintly, but not a 
tinge of life was on her marble-like face, and the glare of her opea eyes 
was fearful to behold. Puilip tried to close them, but the eyelids shrank 
back again from the dilated pupils. He covered them with a veil, for he 
could not bear to see the horrible expression they gave to the beautiful 
face he loved so much, 

When the second day was at its meridian, Philip thought he saw her 
breast heave, a faint hue dyed her white lips—she moved; aud with a 
wild cry, he clasped his wife in his arms, aud strove to re-animate those 
pale lips with kisses. 

“Philip,” she murmured faintly, “1 thought I was dead.” 

- You are living—here in my arms, my beloved—my heart’s treasure,” 
oried the husband, almost weeping with joy. 

“Ah, [ remember the storm; it is all over now. It is night; but why 
have you put out the lamp? I cannot see you, love.” 

Philip shuddered at her words, for the room was flooded with the gold- 
enlightof noon. Hé looked at Stella's eyes; their expression revealed 
the awful trath; the lightning had struck her, and she was once more 


hopelessly blind. 








CHAPTER VII. 


Stella awoke from that thunder-stricken trance unto darkness that no 
human power could henceforth sweep away—those sweet eyes were now 
blind for ever. Meekly, as became her nature, did she bow beneath the 
stroke, but Philip writhed under it in insapportable agony. Stella's 
health slowly recovered, and she roseup from her bed of sickness, and 
once more wandered about the house, pale, pensive, but still calm. Then 
burst forth her husband’s wild despair. His frautic words sometimes 
reached almost to imprecations. He wished that the terrible lightning- 
flash had struck him dead, rather than that he should live tosee this wreck 
of his happiness. His whole uature seemed changed; the gentle, up- 
risht, pious-hearted Philip Armytage was all but a maniac in his wild 
despair. 

But Stella seemed to have gained all the firmness which he had lost. 
Patient, uarepining, sie was to him like a guardian angel, soothing and 
cheering him, as if he had been the stricken one, and she theconsoler. He 
would take her away, to try all that metropolitan skill could effect, and to 
amuse her, as he thought, with every enjoyment that London could fur- 
nish. But Stellaknew it was hopeless; aud though she submitted, to 
please her husband, still it was not long before ber health faiied in the 
close air of the city, and Philip bore her again to her native home. 

There the soft spring breezes once more brought faint roses to the 
cheek of the blind wife, and hope, almost joy, stole back again to her 
heart, for she knew that heart would soon throb with the pulses of a 

mother’s love. Again life became sweet to her, and alittle of her cheer- 
fulness communicated itself to Philip’s melancholy spirit. In his wife's 
presence he grew more calm, and for her sake he returned to those pur- 
suits which, in the first burst of wild agony, he had vowed to relinquish 
for ever. He read to her, as ofold; he wrote poetry, because it pleased 
her; he no longer shrank from the pleasant sunshine, because shecould 
behold it no more; but spent whole days in guidiug her steps through 
the forest, describing everything he saw with the eloquence of love. 4 
a aa be ae sad when you said, ‘I will be your eyes, dearest,’” 

ella one day v ; i “ ili 
make me saa with Fear oy i dil a at rs 

Philip groaned, “ Hash, hush, I cannot bear it,” 

“Nay, nay, look at me; I am not sad; indeed, Philip, you do notknow 
how happy lam. IfI were now, as [ once was—lonely, helpless, with 
no one to love me—I might indeed lament; but with you for my husband, 
ever with me, giving up all for me, with the knowle ge that my infirmi- 
ty only proves how strong is your love, how canI murmur? My own 
Philip; you are the light of my eyes; there is no darkness for me when 
you are by.” 

And Philip could only press her to his heart and weep. 

But though when her husband was by, Stella appeared contented and 
cheerful, and indeed was so, yet there were times when she felt bitterly 
the deprivation of all those plonsares which had become so dear to her. 
She longed to behold that beautiful world which had been revealed to 
her sight, only to be shut out again for ever; and more than all, did she 
ao to look once more upon the face of her husband—to watch it kind- 
aus into genius, until it became to her, at least, as the face of an angel. 
heart sank te'think thst she tsce cee Te co caer Raat look, and thea her 

; se rever. Attimes, tuo, 
when in her darkness she was attiring herself, or arranging her lovg au- 
urn hair, a natural sigh would escape her at the memory of the devs in 
which her unsealed eyes first discovered that she was beautiful ; pe a 
throb of pleasure came to her heart at the thought that she was thereb 
more worthy of the long absent, but well beloved one. Then, too Stel- 
la would turn from che pastto the dim future, and sometimes even ‘weep 
that she would never behold the face of her chiid—thatthe blind mother 


would not trace, in its opening beauty, a likeness to the features most 
dear to her. 


her own lost parent, in sole 
eaven. 

Thus the time wore on; 
for the future, and Stell 
aged woman, wl 
looked mournful 
knew well that t 
dread phantom, 


mn sweetness leading her from earth to 


Philip’s anguish was lulled by happy hopes 
a's brow wore a holy calmness. One only, an 
10 had nursed her in her infancy, shook her head as she 
ly on the changing cheek and transparent lands; she 
he mysteries of the coming birth alone kept away the 
whose shadow already hung over the blind mother. 


T ’ rial anene « 4 “ang : 
he hour of trial came ; it brought a moment's joy, and then the gloom 


8, the faint wailing cry of the young spirit which 
aud silently, slowly, the mo- 
No earthly power could save 


of despair, In a few day 
had entered this world of care was hushed ; 
ther was following her babe to heaven. 


SS 


And’ then, with these mother-thoughts, came memories of 


her, and Philip knew it. As still and speechlessas her whose life was ebb- 

ing away on his bosom, the husband waited for death to take his treasure 

from his arms. b p ! 

Stella lay in the heavy slumber which a temporary delirium had left 

behind. She did not even know on whose anguish-riven bosom her 

head rested. Once only she spoke like one dreaming. Per 

“I see her—there, there, with white girments. Mother, I am comtag 

only let me bid him farewell.” And her lips closed, murmaring Philip’s 

name. pling 

An hour befure death her senses returned. She bade Philip kiss her 

then whispered faintly— 

‘Tam content, my husband, my beloved! 

oh! soon. Thére is no darkuess there.” 

She felt for his hand, laid it on her heart, and spoke no more. Death 

stole over that gentle oue, not with gloom and sorrow, but with the 

peacefal shadows of achi ld’ rosy sleep. 
* * 


You will come, too, soon, 


Let us pause fora moment to think of death—death, as he comes in the 
midst of life, and youth, and love, when the world is yet sweet, and the 
journey has been too short for the limbs to gruw weary. Yet, evel 80; 
blessed are they who never know the burtben and heat oftheday! To 
them the Dread Presence comes asa white-winged angel, ere they have 
time to invest him with shadows that are alouve the creation of man’s 
fearful heart. He comes smiling, to waft them from earth’s pleasures to 
those which areeternal. It is better to depart while love’s roses are 
blooming, than to linger until they fade. Therefore, blessed are the 
young who die beloved and loving still! And for those, fewin years, but 
many in sorrows, who have already seen the sun of hope set ere noon— 
who would keep the poor mourning ones from their rest? Thas let us 
think of thee, O Death; gentle unlooser of life's barthen, who foldest thy 
calm, still arms round the weary frame, and leavest the immortal spirit to 
rise rejoicing unto God. sta 

For porwr J after the death of Stella, the world was a blank to Philip 
Armytage. His noble mind was a wreck, and if at times glimpses of 
reason aud intellect came, like wandering meteors through the ruins, 
they only showed more plainly the mournful desolation around. One 
soft woman’s voice, and geutle woman’s hand had power over him in his 
wildest moods; they were those of Mrs. Lyle. Many thought that his 
brain had never recovered from the fearful lightning-stroke, so that any 
great sorrow was sure to overthrow reason for ever. But the love which 
had suffered so much, and then been rivenby death, was cause sufficient. 
Rarely do men love to sach intensity, but when they do, it is a fearful 
thing. ; } . 

After a long season, Philip's mind awoke from its sleep. With declin- 
ing health came restored reason. He lost that delusion which had con- 
stantly haunted him, in which he fancied that the lost one was ever pre- 
seut by his side. It might have been adream or not; God only knows. 
If the departed become ministering spirits, as may be, what office would 
be sweeter to that blessed angel than to watch over and soothe the be- 
wildered mind of him whom she had so fondly loved on earth? Calmly, 
with a kind of mouraful joy, did Philip Armytage see the world glide 
from him, Its pleasures were like shadows to him now. He lived near 
the fatal yet beloved home, whose gloom was now brightened by infant 
smites and gay young voices, the children of Edmund Branéreth. These 
loved to gather round the knees of the pale, but ever-geutle mourner, and 
hear him talk of her who was gone—of her darkened childhood, her hap- 
py youth, her sweetness, and her sulfering ; 
with him to the murmuring of the trees in the old church-yard, the more 
fanciful of them thinking it was her voic + whispering to them in the still 
evening twilight. Bat when the solitary one had kissed them all, and 
bade them good night, he would stretch his arms cut ia the darkness, and 
cry with alow, yearning voice— 

‘*« My Stella, my beloved, let me come to thee.’ 

And at leugth the longing prayer was heard. 

a 


ENGLAND AND ITS SCENERY. 
Pp. 120. Chapman and 


The Boy’s Spring-book. By Thomas Miller. 

Hall 

Mr. Miller has by this most worthily finished his Four Seasons for Boys: 
young and ol! boys, and sweet girls and their mammas, may all read them 
with pleasure. The freshness of rural life and feelings is thrown over 
them; and when could a critic form so ju-t an opinion of what was due to 
a luxuriant country as we are happily enabled to do at this auspicious sea- 
son, when the earth, from one end of the land to the other, is, thank 
Heaven! teeming with abundance? By the very sides of our dusty Lon- 
don‘roads the laburnum and may cast a gold and silver shade on the pass- 
ing pedestrian, and lilac and Gueldre rose refresh the weary of spirit; and 
when we penetrate a few miles, we see the hayfields overgrown with their 
softest green, every hedgerow and tree covered with verdure and redolent 
of sung, and every corn-crop promising the richest of harvests. It is the 
very time to peruse Mr. Miller’s beautifully i lustrated little volume. 

«*Oh, my boys, (we join with him,) what days of pleasure have we now 
before us! what delightful walks through heathy meadows, where we 
shall hear the golden-belted bee go humming over the blossoms, and see the 
gaudy butterfly resting like a folded pea-flower upon some newly-opened 
bud! What concerts are already preparing for us in the woods! what 
sweet music now rings through the valleys! whatgreen leaves are growing 
longer every day, tomake an embowered shade for us to sit under, when we 
are weary through walking! What a drowsy murmuring there is about the 
rivers and streams, as if even the waters felt joyous in the warm sunshine, 
and could not refrain from telling the smooth pebbles over which they pas- 
sed, and the great golden marsh-marigolds, whose images they reflect back, 
how happy they have felt since spring broke loose their icy fetters, and 
left them ence more to wander ‘at their own sweet will!’ For our Eng- 
land is a beautiful country, the climate so sweetly tempered, such gradual 
transitions froin heat to cold, and cold to heat; such healthy breezes sweep 
over it from the wide anid open seas by which it is every way surrounded ; 
and its scenery is so delightful, and so varied with its rising hills and sun- 
ken valleys, and sloping uplands, that seem neither hill nor vale; its lovely 
green woods and broad pasture-jands, through which rivers go winding like | 
silver braids, running over a ground of rich velvet; and then over all these | 
reigns such peace, that for miles aud miles away, the country looks like one | 
great garden—and while you gaze over such lovely scenery, you seem to 
ask yourself, that since the earth is so beautiful, what must heaven be? 
And this very England I would have you love more and more, however far | 
away circumstances may remove you f.om it ” 

And rumbling over it, “sometimes across the road, and up a lane that | 
led nowhere but to green fields, to a country that seemed too beautiful ever | 
to be broken up into roads, where it would have been almost a sin for a/ 
wheel ever to have crushed those endless and lengthening lines of white | 
daisies, that seem to stretch onward and onward for evermore, as if they 
were trying to find their way to the beds of primroses and violets in the dis- | 
tant woods; as if they had for ages formed an old highway of flowers, over | 
which had marched the feet of many thousand bees and butterflies: some- | 
times crossing over one of these beautiful pathways that lead to the little 
quiet heavens of this green and beautiful world, an innocent shepherd-boy | 
would pass, driving before him his snow-white lambs, to bleat and feed up- | 
on some new and untrodden pasture; or seated sideways upon one of his | 
sleek and well-fed horses,a ploughboy, in his weather-stained smock-frock, 
would ride whistling along, the long whip dropping listlessly over his shoul- 
der, and we heard the jingling music of the harness, until the sound died | 
away inthe distance; and then, saving the singing of the birds, the whole } 
wide landscape would again lie buried in its green stillness; a stillness, | 
amid which even the murmuring ofthe far-off bee became audible. 

“And ever there went singing along, with low and subdued voice some 
clear brook that could only be heard when a rounded pebble checked its 
course, at ifit murmured at being kept away from the flowers that grew 
beyond, and had come a long way dewn the hills to look at them, from | 
where the breeze had first blown the tidings about the beauty of the spot 
in which they grew; and ever over the stream the drooping may-buds 
waved, as if they tried to matcl. their whiteness against the silvery cloud 
that was mirrored below; and here and there great trees threw their 
green arms across it, chequering its onward course with cooling shadows, 
as if to give it for a little time a pleasant resting place, before it went on 
again to where the golden and unclouded sunshine fell. And where it 
went broadening out, the gaudy cragov-flies met together to play; and 
where it went narrowing in, the tufted bulrushes, and the feathery reeds, 





how pleasant was the spot in which they grew; aud little birds took up | 
the tidings, and told them to the blossoms, aud the blossoms repeated 


dews of twili ht cume drupping down to see if they were true; and all 
night long the sars of heaven stopped out to look at them; and the 








bright moon hung with delight over such beautiful scenes, and the golden 








and then they would listen ~ 


beams of the éarly morning came out of heaven to play there, as if they 
could find no place so bright and beautiful about thesky.” r 

And fora noble moral: read it, ye who auyese a nation’s education. 

“ What a change has Spring produced both in the streets of the towns 
and villages! you feel happy whilst gazing upon the number of poor chil- 
dren it has released from the cold and darkness of winter, amid whick 
they were pent up like so many prisoners. And you can teil by their 
merry shouts, and the eagerness with which they follow their childish 
amusements, that the warm cheerful sunshine has caused them to forget 
for a time all their poverty and suffering. Even the smallest of all, who 
have not been able to run for more than a few weeks, have found plea- 
sure in piling up tiny hillocks of dirt; while their little brothers and sis- 
ters are busily employed in arranging the buttercups and daisies, which 
they gathered in their pinafures, heads and tails together, with handfuls 
of weeds and grass in the green and pleasant meadows: sweet places! 
Oh, how different to the smoke, and dirt, and squalor, which are found in 
cov many of their miserable homes! The warm spring evening has, tike a 
triendly voice, called them all forth; and although there are traces ofdirt 
on their young innocent faces. which show how they are neglected by 
their poor parents, still they bear not now about them those marks of 
care, which give to ragged and hanger bitten children such an old, grave, 
and heart-aching look. 

“« What boy, during his walk on a fine spring evening, has not observed 
these children of the poor, and watched them engaged in their out-of-door 
amusements, an hour or so before bed-time !—has not seen two little bare- 
footed creatures, whose frocks kept slipping from off their shoulders 
every now and then, busy and happy at their game of battledore 
shuttlecock? One, perbaps, had got an old book cover, the other the 
hard crown of an eld. hat, and these were their battledores; while the 
shuttlecock, which they struck with so much delight, one after the other, 
was, perhaps, formed of a cork, in which they had stuck a few feathers 
that had fallen from the half-starved hens which pecked about that poor 
aud wretched loeking neighbourhood. And yet those children were just 
as happy with such make shift toys, as they weuld have been with the 
grandest that ever came out of atempting toy-shop. They jump up just 
as kigh at each stroke, and laugh just as loud as you would do were you 
playing with the richest presentsthat you ever received cn your birthday, 
Aud is it not a pity that those poor children, who are now so happy and 
so innocent, Wall, for want of that education which you are favoured with, 
and for that watchful care which your fond parents keep over you, be left 
to wander about wherever they choose; uptaught and uneared for ;—will, 
many of them, run from street to street with lucifer-matches to sell or 
from door to door begging » mouthful of bread; or mingle with other 
children, who through ba = .mples have fallen into evil ways; who 
never had a fond mother to kueel down before while they said their 
prayers, ere they retired to sleep, or a kind father to take them in his 
arms and bless them when they arose in the morning? Oh! you would 
shudder if you could but trace the future career of many of those poor 
children whom you see on a warmspring evening so playful and happy, 
in spite ofall their dirt and rags, as they emerge from the courts and al- 
leys where they have been shut up all the winter long. I know I am 
writing to warm-hearted English sone possessed of noble feelings, and 
am sure that when they pass these poor neglected children they will feel 
sorry for them; and that if ever they possess the power in afler-life, they 
will lend their aid in establishing schools, and endeavouring to alleviate 
the misery which hangs about those wretched courts and alleys, and such 
kiud actions will b.ing their own reward. For who can tell how many 
children might grow up to respectable men and women through being 
able to read such books as are written for you; but who, for want of edu- 
cation, wallow iu the filth, and darkuess, and ignorance amid which they 
were born: and where no one ever came to teach them right from wrong, 
or good from evil?” 

We pass by the interesting descriptions of birds, and their nests and 
eggs, aud other creatures which fill the earth and air with life, for the 
sake of varying our notice with an example of the author’s poetry: 


THE OLD BRIDGE. 


Oft, when a boy, I wandered forth alone 
By a broad river far from any town. 
And on a bank with willows overgrown, 
In that still solitude would lie me down; 
The tide left a long landmark brown and clear, . 
Aud, save a lonely heron, uo living thing was near. 


’Twas a wild spot! for there, old legends say, 
In ancient days a rude stone bridge had stood, 
And that two thousand years had passed away 
Since first its arches spanned the rapid flood ; 
And there, they say, the Roman troops pass’d o'er, 
And drove the ancient Britons from the opposiug shore. 








| 


And huge gigantic blocks, all quaintly wrought, 
When the tide ebbs are seen to lie around; 
And battle-weapons rude, with which they fought, 
In the deep river-bed are often found; 
Bucklers, and bows, and blades, and dead men’s bones, 
Lie heaped, us iu a grave, beneath those mighty stones. 





| And | have lain upon that ancient bank, 
While deeds of other days rose on my eye: 
The curlew streamed above the willows dank, 
Roused by the Roman cohorts that swept by, 
And gilded galleys through the white waves tore, 
Their purple sails outspread, the Imperial Cesar bore. 


Then that old bridge heaved up before my sight 

The architecture rude which it displayed ; 
Such weapons as were used in savage fight, 

And wild wolves’ heads, such as in forests strayed; 
While o'er each arch, fixed with a stony frown, 
Grim-bearded Druids’ heads ever looked sternly down. 
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them to the bees, who were ever murmuring about their fragrance ; and |! ‘ : sys 
the bees whispered the tidings back again into the bells of the flowers; | melting the lollipops in the glass jars; wishin . 
and the flowers breathed thein back again to the butterflies, as they sat) 48 flies tohop about and eat up the dirty handful of sugar that is thrown 
° ° ° ° ° > , i ri ; i i i 
swinging upon their honied bells with folded wings. Then the wounded | in oue corner of the window ; and fairly longing to bave a suck of the 
two or three wizeued oranges, which have 


And o’er it hurrying legions burst away, 
Their warlike music rising on the breeze, 
Till all was lost, saving the gusty sway 
Of some broad banner swelling ’mid the trees, 
Of sun-bright Roman eagle half revealed, 
Passing a British town, then by the wood concealed. 


Where the wild forest stretched along the hill, 
Above the bank scooped into sandy caves, 
Stood the old Druids, and with voices shrill, 
Sent their loud curses o’er the murmuring waves, 
And as their long white beards streamed in the blast, 
On the dark oaken groves their eyes were ever cast. 


In the green vale naked and undismayed, 
Ready for fight the stalwart Britons stood, 
With bow, and club, and flinty spear arrayed, 
Their scythe-wheeled chariots stretched along a woedt 
Before them a rude granite altar rose 
Its grey and stony front facing the armed foes. 


And on that fight looked anxious eyes of love, 
Peeping in fear the forest trees between ; 
Wild though they were as untamed woodland dove, 
Still there was grace and beauty in their mien : 
And as the battle closed they shrieked and sighed, 
Or sent their heathen prayers across the river wide. 


It might be all a dreem ; butoh! to me 
Such fancies brought a melancholy joy ; 
And still that river flows on murmuringly, 
Clear as it did when I sat there a boy : 
And those grey stones and willows are the same 
As when a dreamiug boy an angler I became.” 


We conclude with another sketch which Teniers might have painted: 
‘* There is scarcely a village in England without a little shop in it, 


and the yellow flowers of the broad-lea ed water-flags, nodded, and bend- | where yuu see over the door-way, in strange-looking letters ‘ Licensed 
ed, and rustled together, as if they were never weary of telling each other | Dealer, in Tea, Coffee, Tobacco, azd Snuff, Pepper and Vinegar,’ where 
x they keep every thing well-seasoned, and very little thatis fresh. 
cannot mistake it, for there are generally a lot of little children looking 
n, licking theic lips,and seeming to envy the very sunshine which is 


You 
g that they were as small 


aia undisturbed for weeks 


on their little beds cf comfortable dust in the corner. There is generally a 
hair broom, a mop, anda besom at the duor, and an empty tea-chest which 








das 


the carrier brought, and which, when full, contained a dozen sixpenny 
fire-shovels, a dozen pieces of hearthstone, ditto of Bath bricks, and the 
same number of lumps of pipeciay, with divers and sundry packages of 
redochre. They never lay in a stock of more than a pound of tea at a 
ime, which the carrier brings to them in his coat-pocket ; and were an 
little girl to come for a whole ounce, they would send her bac 
again to see if it was nota mistake, so accustomed as they are to serve 
out only halves and quarters ofounces. They make halfpennyworths of 
sugar, and seldom giveachild a pennyworth of treacle in a teacup with- 
out a caution not to put his fingers in and lick it as he goes home ; for if 
ke does, it will be short weight when he got there. They are never 
without gingerbread cakes, plum buns, and biscuits; but us t are all 
mixed together in one drawer, it frequently takes some time to find such 
as are wanted, and when found,scarcely any thing less than agood heavy 
hammer will break them ; nor is there the remotest chance of eating them 
at all, until they have had a good soaking in a basin of water. 

“The top row of the window is generally dedicated to a few whipping 
and pegging tops in a net; half a dozen shuttle-cocks, stuck in one «n- 
other; a couple of half-penny battledores to match ; a spotted harlequin 
suspended by the neck, who kicks up his legs and arms beautifully when 
the string behind is pulled; a wax doll, whose nose and lips the sun has 
melted away; a wooden dog that used to squeak when it was moved, 
before it fell down and got broken; two or three soldiers on horseback 
lying hig ledy-piggledy together, some of the men without heads, and 
some of the horses without legs; and two or three halfpenny kites, with 
a beautiful cross in the middle, marked with red ochre ; with one or two 
other articles, such as a sixpenny fiddle without strings, the bow of which 
has long since been lost,—and these make up what the village shopkeep 
er calls his tow department. The second row is dedicated toa very 
small show of crockeryware; a few, little packages which are either 
groats, oat-meal, or lucifer matches, you cannot tell which, unless you go 
close and read the labels; begide these stand two or three bottles of pa- 
tent medicines, thuse intended for the use of the villagers being the 
smallest, those fur the cows and horses a little larger. Next standa cou- 
ple of pens, a box full of wafers, and a little bottle which once contain- 
edink. These are matched by half a dozen pipes, very tastefully cross- 
ed and tied together: then a bill, about something which was stolen, 
lost, or strayed, you cannot tell how long ago, for the date has slip 
down. This is accompanied by another bill, announcing ‘ Day and Mar- 
tin’s Blacking,’—not that we J ever had any, for they found it come 

« to make their own; but as the pane happened to be out, and it 
just fitted, it came in very handy, and the glazier lived above five miles 
off. This completes row the second, with the exception of a written pa- 

, announcing ‘ A Cottage too Lett Inkwire within.’ The bottom row 
it is almost impossible to describe, for it is made up of soap, and soda, 
and stone-blue ; a pair or two of boots, ditto of shoes, a hat, and a little 
suit of corduroys; parcels which are supposed to contain everything, 
though they have very much the appearance of bricks tied up in brown 
per; a — of bacon mounted on a lump of cheese; a half-quartern 
oaf, overhung by half a pound of candles, on both of which the effects 
of the hot sunshine are visible; two or three eggs which have been kept 
long enough, and made warm enough to contain little chickens; three 
onions, one of which is wizened, while the other two have begun to 
sprout ; a mouse-trap, a frying-pan, and a gridiron, with a tin saucepan, 
turned bottom upwards, and surmounted by a half-bladder of dirty-look- 
ing lard. These, with anotice that passengers and parcels are booked 
there for the Red Rover coach, make up all you can see without a very 
minute examination. If you venture inside and ask for anything, no mat- 
ter what it is, they have it; but bless me! where ever can it be? it must 
be somewhere in one of these drawers. John! John! John comes out 
of the little back parlour; he also is certain that it must be somewhere 
—he scratches his head, and tries to remember—has a recollection of 
Mrs. So-and-so having a penn’orth about six months back—knows he 
did it up, and put it away carefully—must be this—no, those are tin tacks 
—must be that—deary me! they’re thimbles!—didn’t know they had 
any—and had given an order for two dozen to come by the carrier on 
Saturday. Could’nt you look in again in about an hour, or call next day? 
they should be sure to find them then. Perhaps it is a lead-pencil you 
want. They have black lead, but they reckon that won’t do. They 
have pens also, but, unfortunately, at that time are out of ink: the 
last ink they had, a great jar tumbling off the shelf, fell on it, and broke 
the ink-bottle; andit was very unfortunate, for it happened all to run 
into the drawer where they kept the moist sugar. Is there nothing else 
you want? a | poopy, ora pail, ora penny box of paints? You shake 
your head, and say no; and bid good-bye to the Village shopkeeper.” 


> 
A CHRONICLE OF KENILWORTH CASTLE. 
ITS HEROES AND ITS HEROINES. 


? Concluded. 

It was in the July of 1575 that Queen Elizabeth, in one of her progres- 
ses, visited Warwickshire. Kenilworth Castle was in its height of splen- 
dour and beauty; for the portion called the Leicester Buildings was com- 
pleted. Light and elegant in their architecture, much of them remains ; 
and on some parts, patches of mortar and of beams and rafts show the 
extent and height of the dwelling-rooms. Well might old Laneham 
write of “the rare beauty of building that his honour hath advanced; 
all of the hard quarry-stone; every room 89 spacious, so well belighted 
and so hy roofed within ; so seemly too sigh, by du proportion without; 
a vm hey on every side so glittering by glasse; a sight, by continual 
brightness of candel, fyre, apd torchlight, transparent thro the lyghtsome 
wyndy, as it wear the Egiptian Pharos relucent untoo all the Alexandrian 
coast’. 

_ But the great beauty ofthe castle consisted in gardens an acre or more 
in extent, on the north of the castle; within the castle walls, extending 
the whole length of it, was raised a terrace of fine glass, sloping its ver- 
dant sides to the garden. The garden was adorned after the fashion of 
the day, with obelisks, spheres, and white bears, the ancient badge of 
the Earls of Warwick; at either extremity were arbours, “ redolent,” 
as§Laneham expresses it, by sweet trees and flowers ; alleys, some of them 
covered with grass; others, for a change, with fine sand not so light or 
soft as to distress the lover of those fair promenades with dust, but smooth, 
firm and pleasant to walk on as the sands by the sea shore,—were con- 
structed in four divisions, ornamented at each angle by a pilaster rising 
pyramidally fifteen feet high, upon which were set orbs of ten inches 
thick. These pilasters were coated with fine porphyry, thither convey- 
ed at great expense. Such was the garden, and singularly serene and 
beautiful must it have looked beneath the frowning towers above ; whilst, 
adds the encomiast of the scene, “further also y great cast and cost’ 
(I trust old Laneham will pardon my here altering his spelling), “ the 
sweetness of savour on all sides, made so respirant from the redolent 

lants, and fragrant herbs and flowers, in form, colour, and quantity, so 

eliciously variant; and fruit-trees bedecked with apples, pears and ripe 
cherries.” . 

Near thet errace, and adjoining the northwall, stood a large cage, or 
aviary, twenty feet in height. This fabric was covered over with a wire 
net; itcontained windows separated by jutting columns, and surmount- 
ed by arches. The columns supported a cornice, underneath which every 
pert was beautified by imitations, in painting, of precious stones, great 

iamonds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, set in gold, “ by skilful end t and 
hand, by toil and pencil, so lively expressed, as it might be great marvel 
and pleasure to considerhow near excellency of art could approacb unto 
perfection.” 

Then, at intervals, there were holes and caverns cut into the walls, both 
for warmth and coolness, to roost the birds at night ; arefuge, too, against 
the weather. It is in one of these grottoes that Sir Walter Scott suppo- 
sés Amy Robsart to have guncesied herealé, and to have been surprised 
therein by Queen Elizabeth. Who can forget that masterly, that exqui- 
sitescene? But since,as Laneham re s, “the silver-sounded lute 
without the sweet touch of hands; the glorious cup, without the fresh fra, 
grant wine; or the rich ring with gem, without the fair-featured finger 
18 nothing, indeed, in his proper use; even so his honour accounted of 

18 mansion, till he had placed there tenants accordingly.” He had his 
aviary, therefore, replenished with birds of every country; one, indeed, 
then most rare, from Africa; and the ear and the eye were alike riveted 
and entranced by orgeous plumes and soft sounds. 

In the midst of the garden stood a fountain of white marble, from the 
midst of which rose a column set up in the shape of two Atalante joined 
together, back to back, the one looking to the east, the other to the west, 
with their hands holding a fair bowl, over which played jets of pellucid 
water, which fell into the bason wherein the column was planted. This 
being kept always two feet deep in water, was filled with “ fair liking,” 
fish, Paes playing to and fro; and here the ragged staff, one of the 
Ms rer-rseenr the Dudleys, was seen overto pping the column; whilst 
below were figures of Neptune, armed with fe trident, trailed into the 
deep by his marine horses ; on another side was Thetis, in his chariot, 
drawn by dolphins; then Triton, by his fishes. Here was Proteus, beard- 
ing his sea-bulls; there Doris and daughters solacing the sea and sands. 
And bere was many a pastime, many a practical joke played off, by turn- 
ing the water over the Joiterers in that exquisite scene; a species of frolic 





which, as Laneham relates, moved the “ trees to seem laughing, but the 
skies to more sport.” x 

Beyond, whist around you were the soft gales and the delicious cool - 
ness of the gushing fountains ; whilst strawberries, cherries and other fruits 
not separated from the pgetannay, by growing there in high perfection, 
tempted the senses, and the perfumes of the flowers according with the 
melodious notes of the birds beyond, the penseroso who paced along that 
grassy terrace might see the woods and waters in the park, for both pool 
and chase were near at hand ; there was no monotony in a scene 80 vari- 
ed. “At one moment, in one place, at hand, without travail, to have se 
ful! fruition of so many God’s blesaings,” did, as the inspired Laneham 
remarks, render the gardens of Keuilworth, “ for etymon of the words, 
worthy to be called Paradise ; and though not so goodly as Paradise for 
want of the fair rivers, yet better a great deal by the lak of so unhappy 
a tree.” Paradise was, in truth, a name often applied in old times tocer- 
tain portions of pleasure-grounds; as at Wressel, and Lekinfield,in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Never had the castle been known before, and it has never since dis- 

layed, such a perfection of feudal grandeur ; nor were its minor claims 
ess great. In air it was, as Laneham observes, “ sweet and wholesome ;” 
it stood onan —paesene hill, its front due facing the east; in the di- 
versified ground about it, “ sweet springs bursting forth,” delighted both 
sight and sound ; and soljudiciousiy were its demesnes “ sorted,”’ into 
arable land, meadow, pasture, wood and water, that nothing could, by 
the most fastidious taste, be desired. The l or lake on the west, nour- 
ished with many s priags, teemed with fish, “delicate, great, and fat, and 
withall kind of wild-fowl.” The lake, “ by arare situation and natural 
amitie,” half surrounded the castle, the western towers of which seemed 
to stand within its clear waters, encircling the edifice also, both on the 
south, with its two arms, and then stretched itself, as in the form of two 
legs, 4 mile ortwo to the westward. On the south the castle was, there- 
fore, in fact, separated from the park, yet linked to it in one place by a 
green slope, called even in Warwickshire a brae (or sloping bank next 
the water), sprinkled with conies, which were suffered more from plea- 
sure than commodity. On the north and west lay the vast chase, stocked 
with the red-deer and other “stately game;” and beautiful was the 
pleasure-ground, with “ delectable, fresh, umbrageous arbours, seats, and 
walks, overshadowed by tall, and what seems to us strange, fragrant trees, 
t so that Diana herself might have deigned there well euough to range for 

er pastime.” 

The left arm of the pool northwards was adorned by Lord Leicester 
with a bridge, connecting the chase with the castle, and affording a beau- 
tiful prospect on it, and over the pleasances and the far-distant country. 
And not far from this park there was an excellent quarry of building-stone, 
which was employed, according to tradition, by Kenelph, or Kenelm, in 
the erection of the castle. 

It was in the height of the summer ofj 1575, that Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained by Lord Leicester at Itchlington, seven miles from Kenil- 
worth, where the banquet was held under a tent of extraordinary size; 
and thence hunting by the way, they came to the castle. It was eight 
o’clock in the evening when her “ highness” reached the park, where she 
was received by one of the ten Sibyls, who, “comely clad in pall (a long 
upper mantle) of white silk, pronounced a proper “ poesy in English 
rhyme and wetre,” the burden of which we spare our readers. Her ma- 
jesty passed then into the tiltyard, the remains of which, shaded by the 
wild hazel and grazed by the stray lambkin, may still be traced near the cas» 
tle. Here she was addressed by a tall porter, who pretended to a “great pang 
of impatience” at seeing his territory invaded ; yet confessing anon that he 
found himself pierced at the presence of a personage ‘‘so evidently ex- 
pressing an heroical sovereignty over the whole estate,” yielded up his 
club, his keys of office, and all, and caused his trumpeters to sound from 
the wall a tune of welcome ; and then rang the courts and echoed the 
bartisans with the tones of those trumpets,—“a noble voice,” breathed 
from trumpets formed of silver. The evening star was now glimmering 
about the castle, and the “moon, resplendent still, but of an ampler round,” 
must have begun ,to rise,when the gallant procession rode along the tilt- 
yee into the inner gate next the base-court of the castle; and here a 

eautiful apparition delighted the queen. Floating upon a movable 
island, blazing with torches on the bosom of the lake, came there to greet 
her majesty the “ Lady of the lake,” a personage distinguished in the 
famous romance called La Morte’d Arthur, She, too, attended by two 
nymphs, met the queen with a “ fair-penned metre,” setting forth the an- 
tiquity of the castle, and saying how she had guarded this Take since the 
days of King Arthur. ‘“ We thought,” answered Elizabeth, keeping up 
the characteristics of this splendid charade, “the lake had, indeed, been 





ours. Butdo youcallit yours,now? Well, weshall commune on it with 
you hereafter.” 

Such were some of the ceremonials too long to rehearse more particu- 
| larly with which the queen was welcomed into the now deserted hall 

and chambers of Kenilworth, and, as she passed from court to court, and 
from one scene ot pageantry to another, pshawms, cornets, flutes, record- 
ers (a wind instrument resembling the clarionet], flutes, viols, harps, 
raised that loud concert in which her spirit so much delighted. One cir- 
cumstance is remarkable in all these ceremonials, the indirect tribute to 
literature. No pageant was complete without its poet; a personage who 
appeared, on this occasion, in a long ceruleous garment, with a side-and- 
wide sleeve, Venetian-wise drawn up to the elbow; his doublet-sleeves 
under that, crimson, nothing but silk; a bay garland on his head, and a 
scroll in his hand. But, alas! my poor poet, { must fain add, was _ re- 
garded only as a servaut; and his “ eotulecds garment” was intended to 
mark that condition, blue being, in ancient times, the appropriate colour 
for servants. 

The festivities at Kenilworth would fill a volume, if recited; and, in- 
deed, they differed only in splendour from those of which there are so 
many recitals in this festive reign. Even on Sunday there was little 
interruption to the jollities of the party. ‘The forenoon was, indeed, 
occupied in quiet and vacation from work, and in divine service and 
preaching at the parish church; but the afternoon was occupied in “ ex- 
cellent music,” and in dancing ‘of lords and ladies,” and of “ other wor- 
shipful degrees,” uttered with such lively agility and commendable 
grace, “as showed that this day served as well for diversion as any other.” 
On Monday, however, the castle was all in motion; and late in the after- 
noon, for the day was hot, the woods rang with the blast of the hunts- 
man’s horn, the halloos of the hantsmen resounding from the echoes of 
wood and vale; and her majesty rode forth to see the sport and join it. 

Soon was the hart discovered—soon chased by the hot pursuit of the 
hounds, until it “took soil,” or, to explain that term, plunged into the 
water, swimming—his head carried in stately fashion, like the sail of a 
ship, the hounds pursuing him as if they were a number of skiffs sailing 
to despoil a carvel or galley; but at last the hart was killed, yet still the 
sport ceased not. 

It was resumed in the form of a Pa eaut by torch-light, in the woods, 
at night, when a personage entitled Hombre Salvagio, held a long dis- 
course with Echo; the particulars of which delighted old oy who 
has preserved them, more than they do me. Afterwards, the delicious 
evenings were solaced sometimes by a gentle stroll, the qeve referri 
that over the bridge into the chase, whilst a decorated barge filled with 
musicians sailed along the shores of the lake,—the echoes of the wind- 
instruments reverberating from the stern masses of the keep—Cwsar's 
grim tower, Yet were not all her enjoyments so gentle. One day, thir- 
teen bears were tied up in the outer court, to be baited with bear-dogs, a 
variety of the mastiff, having somewhat of the hound’s scent—their bite 
was dangerous, if not mortal; and deep and hollow their bark was heard 
in the minor court, where, longing for blood, they lay eapecting their 
murderous joys. A natural antipathy existed between this now extinct 
race of dogs and the bear; “and many a torn coat,” observes Laneham, 
“and muny a maimed member [God wot] and bloody face hath the 
quarrel cost between them.” It was thought, however, very pleasant 
sport to see these beasts, to behold the bear poms after the enemy’s 
approach, to witness the nimbleness of the dog, and his expertness in 
seizing his advantage, to wonder at the strength and experience of the 
bear in avoiding his assaults. ‘If he was bitten in one place, how he 
would pinch in another to get free; if he were taken once, then what 
shift, what byting, with clawing, with roaring, tossing, and tumbling, he 
would work to wind himself from them. It was,” says the chronicler, 
adding some particulars as to the bear shaking the blood from his ears, a 
matter of “ goodly relief!” 

The calm nights were solaced with fireworks, mounting high in the 
still air above, or burning unquenchably in the waters beneath—“ con- 
trary to fire’s kinde;”’ and peals of -~ were mingled with shouts of 
delight, and the meeker voices of the fair. Then an Italian tumbler 
charmed the queen with his mountebank tricks; and the week came 
round — to Sunday, when a “ fruitful” sermon at the church was 
followed by a solemn Bride-ale, the procession of which, a suitable cou- 
om to marry having been selected, took place in the tilt-yard. It were 

ong to tell all the ceremonials of this gay occasion, honoured, although 
it were Sunday, by a “ comely quintain.” 

For nineteen days a repetition ofthese costly and elaborate pleasures 
went on; and, that time might not be marked nor heeded during this 





revelling, the following delicate compliment was paid to her majesty :— 


| country, and obtained the popular tit 
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Upon the top of Cesar’s Tower, near the battlements, there were 
dials, the one facing the east, the other the south, thus placed that the 
might show the hours both to town and country ; both mo large, having 

old letters on a blue, or as old Laneham calls it, b ice ground.” These 

uring the whole of Elizabeth’s sojourn at the castle, were silent, “ sang 
not anote.”” “ But mark,” says the solemn and superstitious Laneham,- 
‘“‘ whether it were by chance, b constellation of stars or by fatal ap int 
ment (if fates and stars,” he adds, with simplicity, “do deal with ials) 
thus was it indeed.” The hands of both the tables stood firm and fast, 
always pointing to two o'clock, in which Laneham saw a deep and myg- 
tical meaning, finding in it, among other imbecilities peculiar to himself, 
‘*a type of my Lord Leicester’s good heart, frank and friendly to al] 
estates ;”” which, indeed, was about as remote a conviction as man could 
come to. One word more, however, touching these mysterious dials, the 
marks of which, on Cwsar’s Tower, may be distinguished at the present 
day. They were enamelled, and with the sun’s beams apon them must 
have, indeed, been splendid ; and their colour bice, was given to them 
by a preparation from an Armenian stone, now found in the silver mines 
of Germany, known to us moderns under the name of smalt. So com- 
plete in every point were the splendonrs of Leicester Castle. It wanted 
nothing except virtue in its great owner; nothing but humanity and 
honour, of which he had not a grain; nothing but religion, to which he 
made snch audacious pretensions, to render it, indeed, a paradise. 

Its splendours were not without one chroniclerer more. Two persons 
have commemorated the celebrated festivities held during one of Eliza- 
beth’s progresses at Kenilworth ; these were, Robert Laneham and 
George Gascoigne. Laneham is remarkably like Pepys. I say is, for 
such men never die; they are always our company, they live in our eve- 
ryday thoughts, they are not set apart as heroes are, they are a portion 
of our ownselves. Pew bes was a mercer, or merchant, and served his 
time in the City of London. He travelled, however, on account of his 
business, and picked up some accomplishments, which he takes care ia 
his narrative to point out to the attention of society. He danced, he 
played on the guitar, cittern, and virginal; he was a gallant with the 
adies, a bon vivant with the men ; and was wont to “be jolly and dry in 
the morning.”” In short, Mr. Laneham was not the very steadiest of men 
in the world, or probably he would not have been so pleasant a writer. 
He was bookish, also; and altogether his acquirements gained him a 
place in Lord Leicester’s favour, and he was made through his interest 
clerk of the council-chamber door, and keeper of the same ; and a pro- 
perer gossip never held that office. ‘When the council sit,” this is his 
own description of his duties, “ I am a hand; if any make a babbling— 
Peace! say I ; if I take a listener in the chinks or well-hole, Iam by-and 
by at the bones of him; if a friend come, I make him sit down by me 
on a form or chest : let the rest walk, a God’s name!” 

Of far higher consideration was George Gascoigne, authorof The Prince- 
ly Pleasures of Kenilworth. This was asort of poetical programme of 
al l* verses, proses, or poetical inventions that were to be presented there, 
before the queen’s majesty.” Gascoigne accumpanied the queen in all 
her progresses He was not only a poet, but a singer and actor, and 
recited some of the inventions which he penned. 

The career of Leicester, prosperous as it seemed, was not devoid of 
many pungent mortifications and anxieties. His wife, Lady Lettice, 
whose beauty had captivated his heart, retained, indeed, her empire over 
his affections until the last moment of his existence; byt she was cousin 
to the queen, whose jealousy might be excited by these new bonds. 
Long and sedulously were they, t 1erefore, concealed; nor was it until 
her son, the Earl of Essex, had attained his well-known place in the 

ueen’s affections, that she was permitted toreturn to court. Nor would 
the queen meet her, even at the houses of any of her courtiers. ‘On 
Shrove Tuesday,” writes Rowland Whyte, “the queen was persuaded 
to go to Mr. Comptroller's, and there was my Lady Leicester, with a fair 
jewel of 300/. A great dinner was prepsred by my Lady Shandos, and 
the queen’s coach ready, when, on a sudden, she resolved not to go, and 
so sent word.”’ Then in the decline of his favour, and when the young 
rival in his affections, Sir Walter Raleigh, was supplanting him, when 
Leicester was banished in an honourable and civil “g to Flanders, where 
he had the command of a considerable military force, he had by this 
time, in 1584, openly acknowledged his Countess Lettice; and he sent 
for her there that he might hold a court with regal splendour. The coun- 
tess was, however, forbidden to leave England, and Elizabeth’s anger 
knew no bounds. ‘I will let the upstart know,” such were het words, 
“how easily the hand which has exalted him can beat him down to the 
dust.” fter a time, however, her “ choler,” to use an expression of the 
times, abated. ‘‘The queen is on very good terms with you,” writes 
Sir Water Raleigh to the earl: “and, thanks be to God, well pacified, 
and you are again ‘her sweet Robin.’”’ But no prosperity could soften 
the malignity of Leicester's dispesition where his interests or his ambition 
were at stake; and not the lightest stain upon his memory is his enmity 
to Mary, queen of Scots, prompted by a desire that the posterity of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, who had married his sister, should, from their de- 
scent from George, duke of Clarence, be included in the succession to the 
crown. 

His name was a werd of fear, a term implying remorseless revenge,— 
the arrow that flieth by night, the bowl, or the dagger,as mi ght best suit 
his lordly convenience. At length, disgust at his vices, read of his 
crimes, and that desire of exposing wickedness which is natural to man, 
broké out in a production entitled Leicester's Commonwealth. It was writ- 
ten beyond seas, or at least published abroad; and its design was to re- 
present the earl as one who wished to subvert the government, and to 
substitute a Leicestrian commonwealth. In this composition, which was 
imported in great numbers, Leicester was represented to be an atheist, 
and a monster of ambition and a It was soon dispersed over the 

e of “Father Parsons’ Green Coat,’’ 
—the leaves being edged with green, and Father Parsons conjectured to 
be the author. So great was the sensation which it excited, that the queen 
issued letters from the privy council, declaring that all its allegations 
were false ; and Sir Philip Sidney, the amiable and accomplished nephew 
of Lord Leicester, composed an answer, which was never published. To 
this day the author of the work has never been discovered, but it is sup- 
posed to have been one of the Popish writers, who was irritated by the 
earl’s now imputed patronage of the Puritans. The reputation cf Leices- 
ter stood even this shock, and survived also his campaign, and his mani- 
fest inefficiency in the Low Countries. The first in the tournament, Lei- 
cester was not blessed with the high capacity essential for a general. Yet 
he was made lieutenant-general—his sovereign alone his superior—when 
the Spanish Armada threatened the British shores. ; 

But the career of Leicester was now at aclose, and the threads of his 
destiny were cut short suddenly. Whether by disease, or by that retri- 
butive justice which doomed the secret assassin to fall by his own po- 
tions, by the poison which he had prepared for others, ae has not de- 
cided. His death, however, took place at his own house, Cornbury, in 
Oxfordshire, whither he retreated in disgust with the court, and tired of 
the world, which he had loved not wisely but too well, with the intention 
of proceeding to Kenilworth. Suddenly, if not fearfully, did he expire. 
On the 27th of August, 1588, he was well, and wrote to Lora Burleigh 
that he should soon return to court, adding his apologies for leaving Lon- 
don without seeing him. On the 4th of September he breathed his last. 
This fact discountenances the statement of Camden, that he died of a fe 
ver, since his illness would have been, in all probability, more lingering. 
The public impression was, that he died in consequence of taking a poi- 
son prepared for others, he being, in the preparation of deadly doses, a 
rare artist. Such is the impression of Namton; and the privy council 
taking up the matter, examined at some length a man named Crofts, who 
was suspected of the deed, but no conclusion was. arrived at. He died, 
however, consistently as he had lived, for his existence was one great 
piece ofacting. His will, written whilst he was in. Flanders, is framed 
with consummate art; that whilst he appears to consider mainly his wife's 
interests, he leaves the bulk of his fortune to his son, Robert Dudley, the 
offspring of Lady Sheffield; and, happily for Sir Robert Dudley, Am- 
brose, the good Earl of Warwick, was still alive; so that through his in- 
terest the will was carried into effect. $ 

In the chapel of Our Lady, at Warwick, repose the mouldering bones 
of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, with his earl’s coronet on his head, 
and his countess’s effigies lying beside him. A more detested, yet a more 
powerful subject, has rarely served a British monarch. His religious 
zeal, by which he misled persons of weak judgment, never regulated his 
passions, nor soared above his temperal interests. I rofessing the ee 
piety, he may, therefore, morally, be denied the title to Christianity. } et 
there is something bold in his career, and captivating to the imagination 
in his fearless vices. Great as a politician, he “never chose a back game ; 
his imperious nature could not brook the duplicity which it required. 
He sought, and admired men of ability ; but he kept them away from 
court, in stations “where they might be useful to him and he to them. 
The generous patronage of talent, from a pure appreciation of merit, was 

Vv im. . . 
oes catia of fortune, Robert Dudley, the son of Lady Sheffield, 
Peek his father as the Lord of Kenilworth. The Lady Lettice, ee 
father’s widow, notwithstanding her devotion to the memory of the ast 
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earl, became through life the bitter enemy of his son 
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about this Lady Lettice, be praised in those beautiful lines by Sir Ger- | pany 


yace Clifton, beginning,— 
“ There you may see that face, that hand, 
Which once was fairest in the land: 
She that in her younger years 
Matched with two great English peers, 
She that did supply the wars — " 
With thunder, and the court with stars. 


ettice appears, nevertheless, to have been a lady of questionable 
ae Py = in ue youth. She lived to see her noble son, the Earl of 
Essex, perish on the scaffold; and having committed the folly of marry- 
ing a third husband, Sir Charles Blount, she saw him perish also in the 
same way. Then she retired, a reclaimed and chastened mourner, to ex 
piate her early delinquencies by goodwill to man and piety to God:— 


““ Whose gold thread, when she saw spun, 
And the death of her brave son, 
Though it safest to retire 
From all care, and vain desire, 
To a private country cell, 
Where she spent her days so weil, 
That to her the better sort 
Came as to our holy court; 
And the poor that lived near, 
Death nor famine would not fear.” 


Her stepson succeeded to his father’s possessions, but not to his titles 
when he was fifteen. The Earl had always kept in obscurity, chiefly, it 
is said, in the re of bringing him one day forward as his son by Queen 
Blizabeth. And well might he be proud of this fine, ili-fated youth, who, 
as he shone forth the proprietor of Kenilworth, was looked upon as one of 
the finest gentlemen in Bn land; tall, well-proportioned, and handsome, 
though red-haired, learned beyond his years, an adept in mathematics, 
endowed with a frank and generous nature, and with a spirit of enter- 

rise. Such was Robert Dudley. His youth was passed in voyages of 
discovery, for which he had a passion, and in an ill-starred attempt to 
rove his legitimacy. But the rancour of his mother-in-law frustrated his 
i es. The corrupt times of James I. had now arrived, and the sources 


of justice were corrupted. The process which young Dudley set on foot }- 


was suddenly closed, the examinations locked up. roken-hearted, Sir 
Robert requested a license from King James to quit En land for three 
ears. Abroad, the titles of Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumber- 
fond were accorded to him; and he sighed for that recognition due to his 
birth. He had by this time connected himself with the family of Leigh, 
his neighbours at Stoneleigh Abbey, by a marriage with the Lady Alice 
Leigh. He lett hislady at Kenilworth, probably hoping some day to re- 
turn thither, and again to tread those halls with an earl’s dignity. But he 
never revisited his native country, but died at Florence, having been first 
created by the Emperor Ferdinand a grand duke of the empire. Histrue 
celebrity consisted, however, ia his great projects far draining the marshes 
near Pisa, and raising Leghorn from an insignificant place into a com- 
mercial town, by the erection of a haven, and other improvements. His 
schemes, among which one for the improvement of our revenue was sub- 
mitted to James I., were those of a benevolent as well as of an able man. 
He had ali the talents of the Dudleys, without their vices. His narrative 
of his voyages is preserved in Hakluyt’s collection; and his work on 
increasing the revenue established his reputation as a man of great abili- 
ties. His standard production was a book, now extremely rare, Del Ar- 
cano del Mare, in two folio volumes, full of schemes, charts, plans, and re- 
plete with knowledge, especially in mathematical science. This work, 
which is chiefly intended for the promotion of navigation, and the exten- 
sion of commerce, has been styled « a singular treasury of curious and im- 
portant schemes.” Whilst thus devoting himself to the pursuit of sci- 
ence, Sir Robert Dudley received intelligence from home, which must 
have tended greatly to dispel all lingering wishes ever to retura there. 
We have already seen how his claim to the earldom of Leicester was dis- 
posed of, his scheme for improving the revenue was judged pernicious, 
and tended to hasten, rather than to retard his exile. In his castle he left 
his wife, Lady Alice, and four infant daughters; but though they resided 
at Kenilworth, the place, by the statute of fugitives, was forfeited to the 
crown, upon the flight of Sir Robert. No steps were taken respecting it, 
however, until Henry, prince of Wales, was advertised of its provincial 
fame, and was embued with the notion of its being indeed a royal resi- 
dence. It was then surveyed; and from the account of it it must, indeed, 
have been maguifivent—too much so, indeed, to escape kingly cupidity. 
The circuit of the castle within the walls comprised an extent of seven 
acres; and the walks on the walls were so wide, that two or three per- 
sons could walk abreast on them. The rooms of great state were built 
with as much uniformity as any of later time; and the cellars were 
erected upon arches of free-stone. The chase, called the King’s Wood, 
formerly stocked with deer, had at this period been suffered to fall into 
neglect—the deer had strayed; and the Countess Lettice (shame on her | 
saintly reputation !) had cut down much ofthe timber, which was hers 
by will ; yet still it was valued at 20,0001., and it was said, was in “ acou- 
venient state for removal.’’ Alas! one by one, one beho‘ds, as in vision, 
the glories of Kenilworth departing, in gloomy procession. ‘“ There 
runneth through the sad grounds,” the surveys goes on to state, “ by the 
walls of the castle, a fair pool, containing cxi acres, well stored with fish 
and fowl, which at pleasure is let round about the castle.” It makes 
one sigh to hear of it—no pool is there now—ali filled up, dried up, 
let off, long ago; the eye rests upon a green, fair country, with a mar- 
vellous lack of water, for the blessed Avon is miles off. With a sigh I 
write on. ‘The circuit of the castle, mannours, parks, and chase, lying 
round together, contains at least, xix or xx miles in a pleasant country; 
the like, both for state, strength, and pleasure, not being within the realm 
of England.” 

Alack the day! 14,500/. were paid for it; and it became the property 
of Prince Henry, descending after his death to Charles I., who succoured 
the widow and orphans of its former possessor, bestowing on the Lady 
Alice, during the civil wars, the title of Duchess of Dudley during the term 
of her natural life. Sir Robert died at Florence; and as far as any con- 
nexion with Kenilworth was concerned, his race with him; they were 
eXtinct to that still lordly demesne and stately castle. 

Dugdale leaves its history un finished; but what matters it? "Tis but 
to repeat the oft-told tale,—it was ruined by the civil wars. 


“It was not in the battle, 
Nor tempest gave the shock ;” 


No, it was by a mean, vulgar-minded, stupid, roundheaded, puritanical ne- 
lect and indifference, as well as by a dirty rapacity,that this grand edi- 
ce, visited by the Plantagenets, by the Tudors, by the Stuarts, owned 

by lofty barons and loved by gentle dames, fell into decay. Cromwell 

gave it away to his officers, who pillaged, dismantled, and then left it. 

At last he stopped the depredations, and left to Time to do the rest. 

It has done all that the most sagacious atilitarian could desire. It has 
shakeu her battllements, crumbled her topless turrets choked up her lake, 
broken down her walls. Year after year the ivy grows, and, clothing, 
destroys what it covers. Year after year visitauts carry away reliques, 
or leave fragments of vile repasts, indecently held here; for I call it in- 
decent to profane so grand and melancholy a scene with rude revelry. 
Year after year one part or another becomes unsafe; and the limits of the 
building are now scarcely traceable. And yet it is, and has been for 
many yeurs the property of a time-honoured, alettered, a virtuous, and 
therefore, of course, castle-loving race, who bear the lofty title of one 
who must ofttimes have paced in those once jocund halls—Clarendon. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LITERARY MEN. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
CUMBERLAND—JOHN WILSON CROKER, &c. 


Recollections of Richard Camberland continued—Contributions of Rogers, Moore, Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence, and others to the Pic-Nic and Cabinet Newspapers—Epigram by 
James Smith—Duel between Colonel Mortgomery and Captain Macnamara—Impro- 
vising a Leading Article—Pseudo ‘ Original Letters’—Cumberland’s Attempt to se- 
cure tor Authors a larger Share of Literary Profits—Its Failure. 

The Pic-Nic newspaper soon came to an untimely end. With a care- 
less, fashionable, and needy proprietor ; with gratuitous, and therefore 
precarious contributors; and wita an editor living within the Rules of 
the Bench, it was little calculated for longevity, and its doom was accele- 
rated by differences of opiaion among its staff officers. Some objected to 
the frivolity of Colonel Greville’s papers; others vilipended the dulness 
of Sir James Bland Burges’s “ Man in the Moon:’’ Cumberland sneered 
at both ; until the colonel, assuming despotic power in right of his pro- 


comforter hastily round his throat, put on his broad-brimmed hat, pulled 
it over his eyes, and departed in dudgeon. 


support, a courteous invitation from the colonel yeni them to over- 


and even of the talent and political intelligence that give popularity to a 


appeared originally in the Cabinet. Sir Thomas Lawrence, wifose dal, 


even then of avery high order, with all the ardour and copiousness of an 
aspiring Hibernian. Cumberland, buttoning up his coat, preserved a sul- 
len silence, until he had left the room, when Greville said to him. 

“Well, what think you of my new friend? He talks a good deal, I 
must confess, but be talks well.’ ' ; a 

“Half of that is true,” replied the dramatist, laying a malicious em- 
phasis on the first word; after which he finished the fastening of his coat, 
with vehementtwitches that threatened to tear off the buttons, twisted a 


Much ridicule and misrepresentation having been attached to the Pic- 
Nic, the effect of an alias was tried, by conferring upon it the titleof the 
Cabinet, to which most of the parties already mentioned still gave their 
look their unceremonious dismissal. Want of aim, of method, of money, 
newspaper, were impediments to success which not all the abilities 
of the new editor, varied as they were, could overcome; and the 
Cabinet, after a sickly existence of a few months, disappeared in the au- 
tumn of 1803. ‘ 
Besides the names that I have recorded, stray articles were sometimes 
furnished by men of rank and likelihood. The well-known lines of 
Rogers, 
. Go—you may call it madness, folly, 

You shall not chase my gloom away, 
There’s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could be gay, &c. 


liance with the Muse was then totally unsuspected, sent two poetical 

effusions to the Pic-Nic, and to Tom Moore was attributed a burlesque 
prose article, entitled, “The Lamp of St. Agatha; a Hint fora Romance.” 
It appeared with his initials in the Cabinet, but I know not whether it 
was ever recognised by its reputed author. 

Cumberland’s articles, occasionally scholastic, as became the grandson 
of Doctor Bentley, but more np gy assuming the form of short 
essays, with classical signatures, upon the morals and manners of the 
day, were written in that smart, epigrammatic, antithetical style which 
he affected in later life, but of which he exhibited few traces in his ear- 
lier productions. 1n his comedies hedid not commit the mistake of Con- 
greve and Farquhar, whose interlocutors, like inteliectual gladiators, were 
engaged in a perpetual combat of wit, attacking and defending, thrusting 
and parrying, with little or no distinction of individual character ; but there 
was an elaboration, a polish, a glitter about his later productions, a great- 
er attention ta the workmanship than to the material, which seemed to 
betray that he deemed the sparkling of the mica more important than the 
general quality of the granite. In long and sustained works, such as his 
‘* Autobiography,” published in his declining yeers, this coustant strain- 
ing for effect defeated its purpose, readers not only doubting, when they 
saw them so thickly cluetered,—“ if those be stars that paint the galaxy,’ 

but becoming soon wearied of accompanying a writer who lost the race, 
like Atalanta, by running after every glitteriug object that may cross his 
path. In shorter pieces, however, intended for the narrow compass ofa 
periodical, it may be qaestioned whether the spangled. piquant, an highly- 
varnished style be not excusable, and even preferable. This is a matter 
of taste. The pleasure which I derived, as a youth, from the perusal of 
Cumberland’s pointed and glittering essays, even though some of their ad- 
ornments might have been tinsel, is not diminished when I recur to them 
in mine old age. In productions born but to die, and only read to be for- 
gotten, it is better to produce sparks by incessant hammering, however 
evanescent the scintillations, than to wire-draw the ore, as is too much 
the modern fashion, into tenuity and flimsy diffusion. When authors, 
however, are paid by the sheet, we cannot wonder that they should write 
by it. In measurement literature, depth will always be sacrificed to 
width and breadth. 

Mr. Croker’s contributions did not exhibit any of the brilliant banter 
and sly satire which obtained sv much popularity for his ‘* Familiar Epis- 
tles,” his poetical pieces being mostly of a political character, applicable 
to the circumstances of the times. One of these, an imitation of the 
Chatterton modern antiques, and entitled, “A Warre Songe, by Thomas 
Rowlie, penned for an entyrlud offe Kinge Johan Hys Reygne,” was 
quite equal to any of those —_ to have been discovered by 
the Bristol boy in the church of St. Mary, Redcliffe. Of the poetical 
pieces, however, the best and the most successful were from the pen 
of James Smith, whose “ Mammoth—Harlequin’s Invasion—Witch 
Scene,” and others, though now forgotten, won a good deal of con- 
temporary notice and favour. His prose contributions were hardly so 
good, but in one of them he has inserted an epigram not ynwortby of 
preservation. 

My spouse to auctions oft repairs, 
Pleased to behold the biddings rise, 

Doats on each lot of motley wares, 
And ev’ry thing she doats on, buys. 


I, with my lot am quite enchanted, 
To see my house with gewgaws fraught, 
Bought because they may be wanted, 
Wanted because they may be bought. 


His brother's articles, whether in prose or verse, did not excite much 
notice, with the exeeption of some remarks on the duel between Colonel 
Montgomery and Captain Macnamara, which so delighted Cumberland 
that he pronounced them equal to any thing in the Spectator, and car- 
ried the papers for several days in his pocket, that he might read it to 
his friends. The following short extract will indicate the writer’s line of 
argument :— 

“From the suavity of manners, the delicacy of demeanour, the re 
finement of sentiment which characterises the modern era, proceed all- 
the harmony ot mutual intercourse, all the grace and delights of society 
and of civilised life. The constituents of human happiness require as 
much the aid and protection of laws and punishments as the property, or 
lives or freedom of the community. A social compact was therefore 
formed for their security, and as offences against this compact were not 
amenable to the legal tribunals of the country, a code of honour was 
established. No penal restraint, however, existed to bind men to the ob- 
servance of its regulations, aud it became, therefore, necessary to create 
a mode of punishing any infringement of this law, which, by levelling all 
d stinctions, should operate as a check upon the brutality of strength or 
the insults of petulance.” 

What a strange, what an anomalous thing is the memory! Recent 
occurrences fade from an old man’s remembrance, as if they had been 
written on sand, to be presently washed out by the tide of time: early 
impressions, like inscriptions cut upon a rock, seem, as they grow older, 
to become more indelible. How fortunate that our youthful reminis- 
cences, which are ever the pleasantest, should be the most enduring, 
while the records of that period when “the contraction of time and the 
diminution of hope throw a browner shade upon the sunset of life,” 
should be too superficial to wound, too evanescent to sully the mental 
tablet. Fortunate, did I say? Away with the word! Not to thee, 
O blind goddess of the blind, be the praise, but to the Great mother, all 
whose arrangements have a beneficial reference tv the happiness of her 
children. 

Oh! how well do J recollect the victim of the duel which occurred 
forty-four years ago, and has suggested these remarks! In my Sunday 
excursions to Hyde Park I had always admired Colonel Montgomery’s 
figure, as he careered up aud down upon his beautiful white Arab, skirt- 
ing closely the principal promenade, evidently seeking to “ witch the 
world with noble horsemanship ;” and not less evidently succeeding in 
his object, if conclusions might be drawn from the eyes of the fair pedes- 
trians. His dog and that of Captain Macnamara became engaged in a 
fierce fight ; each owner desired the other to call off his own animal ; high 
words were exchanged; a duel was the consequence; and Colonel Mont- 
gomery was killed! If my recollection fail me not, he was in the wrong, 

ut as he was generally known and admired, while his opponent was a 
stranger, he won all the sympathy of London. Captain Macnamara, in 
the manly speech that procured his immediate acquittal from a jury, de- 
clared that he would willingly have avoided the duel if the world would 
have let him. 

Amid the other manitold improvements of the present wra, let us be 
thank fal that the world now condemas this practice, as qually barbarous, 
absurd, and unjustifiable. When Cumberland was told that the catastro- 
phe had for several days alienated the senses of a Mrs. Biggin, who was 





Prietorship, and treating all remonstrance as open mutiny, informed us at 
One of our Thursday meetings, that he had no further occasion for our 
Servicers, as he had engaged a voung Irishman of surpassing talent, who, 
for a weekly honorarium, not exceeding what was paid to Combe, would 
undertake to get up and edit the whole paper. So saying he left the 
room, and returned with Mr. John Wilson Croker, who, under the im 


pression that he was to be intellectually “trotted out” before the com- | and previous occupations, for he had been secretary to the Board of 


| 


| very sad, but this public association of her name with his, will not, I fear, 
| add much to her reputation ; and, besides, the world cannot be expected 


understood to be attached to the colonel, he replied, “Ha! very sad! 


to sympathise very deeply with a lady who has given her name to a cof- 
fee-strainer.”’ 


This anecdote is recorded, because it is characteristic of Cumberland, 


, began instantly to exhibit his conversational powers, which were 
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Trade, and special ambassador to Madrid ard Lisbon, all inspired him 
with somewhat aristocratic notions. Nor was he by any means insensi- 
ble of his dignity as major-commandant of the volunteer infantry at Tan- 
bridge Wells, of whose attachment to his person, and of the liandsome 
sword they presented to him, he loved to discourse with a sen-ibility 
that sometimes bordered upon the mawkish. 

With the prevalent Buonaparte-phobia, and the general odium Gallicum, 
he was more than sufficiently imbued. On one occasion the princi 
contributors to the paper had agreed to dine together at Sabloniére’s 
Hotel in Leicester Square,and at Colonel Greville’s special request, the din- 
ner was to be a specimen of French cookery. With the single exception 
of the colonel, we were all too John Bullish to find any thin — 
upon the table, but our most patriotic abhorrence was eenrvel ‘or an un- 
fortunate fricandeau, which, as one of the Pp declared, was only fit to 
be given toadog. “A dog, sir,” exclaimed amberland, pushing away 
his plate with a look of infinite disgust, “not even fit for that, unless it 
were a French dog.” 

While I am in my anec-dotage, let me record an occurrence to which 
I cannot even now recur without a smile. Calling at Hatchard’s one 
evening, I found the printers in \ pot tribulation, owing to their not hav- 
ing received from Combe, the editor, the political article, which he had 
weeny for the following morning’s paper. They had not been able to 

nd him at his residence in St. George’s Fields, the other contributors 
were out of town; there was no time to lose, and the publisher assured 
me that if I did not sit down, then and there, and write the leading arti- 
cle, the paper could not appear. Necessity has no law, so I hurried into 
a back room, seized sympathetically a goose quill, and sat myself down 
before a most appropriate sheet of foolscap. his was in 1803, when the 
ame were intensely interested in the probability of renewed hostilities 

th France, so that I was at no loss for a subject. Thank Heaven! I 
have forgotten what I wrote; bat that I, an es youngster, made 
grave use of the solemn an’ mysterious We,—that I bespattered Buona- 
porte with a rampant and rancorous loyalty, predicting his speedy down- 
all and the glorious triumph of old England, if he dared us to a renewal 
of the wart have not the smallest doubt. Cicero (what a sceptical fel- 
low ') wondered that one Roman haruspex could ever look another in the 
face without smiling; and I must confess, that when I recall my own edi- 
torial vaticinations, and peruse the leading articles of our pulitical sooth- 
sayers, asense of the ridiculous will sometimes relax my muscles. 

Let me here record a circumstance which has equally shaken my con- 
fidence in the “ original letters” of celebrated persons. Combe, who 
made no secret that he wrote the two volumes of Lord Lyttleton’s letters, 
occasionally gave the Pic-Nic Paper the benefit of a spurious original, by 
inditing, whenever he was at a loss to fill up a column, an epistle from 
Sterne, dated frgm Sutton or Coxwould, so closely imitating the eccen- 
tricities of that mannerist, that no one doubted its authenticity. Combe 
was by no means anover-scrupulous person. When employed by the book- 
sellers to write a volume upon the River Thames, with illustrations and 
views of the seats visible from the water, he called with his credentials at 
the mansions so situated, for the ostensible purpose of collecting mate- 
rials, and being a gentleman and a scholar, he was not only often invited 
to dinner, but occasionally requested to prolong his visit for a day or two. 
Having calculated, however, that if he strictly obeyed his commission, by 
merely taking the seats within view of tho river, his list of hospitable 
boards would soon be exhausted, he pretended that his instructions ex- 
tended to the vicinity of the Thames, and thus enlarged his dinner chances 
ad libitum. On complaint being subsequently made by some of the par- 
ties whose mansions were never noticed, and who had thus been most 
unwarrantably defrauded of their meals, he excused one untruth by 
another, writing them word that the publisher, finding his materials too 
voluminous, had been obliged to alter his original plan, and contract the 
range of the work. The author of this discreditable hoax affected to 
think that he had done his victims a favour, and would say, with a smile, 
“ Confound the blockheads! if I did not give them a place in my book, I 
gave them my company, and they ought to feel highly honoured in hav- 
Ing a literary man at their table.” 

Notwithstanding his occasional abuse of an author’s privilege, Combe 
was tenacious of the respect due to the profession. I remember supping 
with him at his lodging in the Rules, when Colonel Greville, whose fami- 
liarity was sometimes exchanged for hauteur, applied some supercilious 
remark to our host, who immediately rose from his chair, tapped the 
colonel on his shoulder, and said, in an austere tone, “‘ May I trouble you, 
sir, to accompany me for one minute into the next room?” 

The invitation was accepted, the door was closed, and the guests look- 
ed at each other with some anxiety, for though we could hardly suspect 
that the author, a bald-headed old man, would assault the gallant colonel, 
we were not without fear of some unpleasant altercation. No loud or 
angry words however were heard, the parties presently returned to us 
with amicable faces, and I subsequently learnt that Combe, on shutting 
the door behind them, pointed to a shelf containing a goodly row of books, 
and said to his companion, “Sir, I beg to inform you that I wrote er 4 
one of those volames. Do you think such a man ought to be treated wit 
indignity? Ifyou de, I pity you. If you do not, I am sure you will be 
sorry for what you have just said.’? With these words he rejoined the 
company, followed by Greville, who had so far benefited by the rebuke, 
as to avoid similar cause of offence during the remainder of the evening. 

In his memoirs, published in 1806, Cumberland omits all mention of his 
contributions to the Pic-Nic and Cabinet, but he republished some of the 
shorter poems, as well as the}whole of John de Lancaster, portions of which 
were originally inserted in those newspapers. 

The next literary undertaking in which I had the honour of being as- 
sociated with this distinguished writer, was a new edition of “ Bell’s Bri- 
tish Theatre,” in small numbers, published by Cooke, a bookseller, than 
living in Paternoster Row. Cumberland was the editor, and the critical 
prefaces to each play were announced as coming from his pen; but he ap- 
plied to one of my near relations and to myself for assistance, which we 
were proud to supply, receiving his high laudations for the manner in 
which we executed our task, as well as for our refusual toshare the liberal 
remuneration which he received from the publisher. 

The worthy bibliopolist had built himself a Tusculum in some seques- 
tered part of Epping Forest, where there was a great difficulty of procu- 
ring water; to guard against which inconvenience he constructed a loft 
tank of brickwork,—a peculiarity which, inconjunction with other archi- 
tectural oddities, procured for the structure the name of Cooke's Folly. 
When I parce md | this to Cumberland, he exclaimed,— 

“ My dear boy !” (such was his usual mode of addressing me,) “ it should 
be called our folly, not his; forit is we who enable him thus to play the 
fool. Ha! the bookseller in his carriage splashes the poor pedestrian 
author who put him into it, and like Tityrus, under the beeches of a Tus- 
culum, for which a Grubb-street scribbler, perchance, has furnished the 
purchas-money. Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. The Scandinaviat 
warriors in the hall ofOdin were much more honest and humane. They 
drank their wine out of the skulls of their enemies only, but these ruthless 
fellows drink out of the skulls of their best friends. Cooke's Folly in- 
deed! Why, ifthe man had no brains, how could he contrive to feast 
upon ours?” 

“Bnt they cannot rob you of your laurels,” I remarked. Ree 

“Oh, no!” replied my companion, bitterly; ‘ they allowed their victim 
to wear a chaplet when they sacrifice him.” 

This was a question which deeply concerned him, both as a matter of 
principle and of interest. The monstrous inequality in thejdivision of the 
profits of literature; the system which enables the brainless drones to 
monopolise the brain-honey of the working bees; the outwitting”of the 
witty by the witless; the triumph of craft over genius, of Mercury over 
Minerva,—these were subjects upon which Cumberland, who was usual- 
ly quiet and sarcastic, rather than declamatory, could not speak without 
vehement indignation. Nothing, indeed, can be more anomalous as-well 
as unfair than the basis of the Sook-trade. As a time when other men 
of business are generally adopting the practice of quick returns and small 
profits, the publishers, giving long-winded credits, will allow a deduc- 
tion to booksellers of twenty-five per cent., or even more, charging, more- 
over, a commission of ten per cent., with an ad libitum addition for miner 
expenses, to any man who ventures to publish on his own account; 80 
that the public, who pay full price, are victimised in the first intance to 
the extent of about fifty percent. That they really suffer to a much 
larger amount, is manifest from the fact that a erm me after exacting 
a guinea and a half fur three volumes, will repa lish the same, word for 
word, in a single volume, for five or six shillings, out of which reduced 
sum he will still deprive a profit. With the maintenance of these exor- 
bitant advantages; with the concomitant increase of an educated popu- 
lation; with constant addition to our reading-rooms, until every petty 
village has at least one circulating library—it might reasonably be expect- 
ed that the value of authors’ copyright should be maintained ; whereas it 
is notorious that in the last few years it has gradually dwindled away, 
until it has ceased to be worth the attention of any man who is not pre- 
pared to enroll himself among the penuy-a-liners of the press, to pray at 
chuck-farthing with booksellers’ helots. Does any man doubt the fact, 
that authors are the slaves who dig the gold for the enrichment of their 





who had strict notions of morality and decorum; while his connexions 


hard task-masters? Let him show me a single living man of literature, 
| who has realised even @ moderate fortune by his writings. I could point 
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eat half-a-dozen publishers who are opulent; and_it is well known that 
the late Mr. Longman, as well as Mr. Tegg, to say nothin of less recent 
instances, died in the possession of enormous wealth. He who woujd 
contrast such easily-won opulence with the utter destitution in which 
several, even of our most popular writers, have lately sunk under their 
labours, have only to recall the names of Laman Blanchard, of Thomas 
Hood, andof J. T; Hewlett, noneof whom, be it remembered, were men 
of self-indulgent or unthrifty habit.* 

Nor are the injurious etfects of this system confined to the two apparent 
victims—authors and the public, for the standard of literature is reduced 
to the degraded standard of copyright. Quality is diminished, in order to 
increase the quantity ; and the writer who used to produce one sterling, 
because well-paid, work in a year, now furnishes three washy ones, justly 
urging in his defence, that they are at least worth what he gets for them. 
Periodicals pay better than any other description of literature; as a natu- 
ral consequence, they have been less deteriorated; and our best novel- 
ists, as the columns of the New Monthly and Ainsworth’s Magazines stri- 
kingly testify, now pass their best works through the pages of a ma- 

ine. 

Signal is the instance afforded by France of the benefits derived both 
by writers and by the public, from a liberal, as compared with a beggarly 
scale of copyright. A few years ago our neighbours, having few or no 


novelists of their own, imported and translated all our works of fiction 
that had obtained any popularity. At length, some of their own writers 


entered into competition with us; a munificent remuneration tem ting 
others of first-rate genius into the field, they obtained a payment w ich, 
to their English brethren, seems almost incredible; and the result is, that 
the French works of fiction, fully admitting the objection to which some 
of them may be liable on the score of decorum, which, however, is rath®r 
@ conventional thana moral question, surpass ours both as to conception 
and execution, in the full proportien of the difference between the copy- 
rights of London and Paris. ; , : 
ffering in his purse froin this unequal distribution of literary spoils, 
as well as stung by a sense of flagrant injustice, Cumberland determined 
to form an association for the purpose of preventing, if possible, such 
wholesale pillage of the auctorial hive Circulars were forwarded to all 
the leading writers,—a meeting was called, its summoner took the chair, 
and, in a speech of some length, propounded his remedy; which was 
neither more nor less than that authors, discarding all subordinate agents, 
should sell their own works at theirown houses. Alas! ‘‘ most lame and 
impotent conclusion” Many of the aggrieved scribblers had a name with- 
out a local habitation which they would choose toavow; Grub-street was 
not very accessible, garrets still less so; it would be necessary to have 
ents in every country-tuwn; the local booksellers, deeming the wrongs 
of authors their vested right, would crush any one who should attempt 
to invade their monopoly. The project, in short, however praiseworthy 
as an —- to remedy a gross and admitted abuse, was found utterly 
impracticable in detail; and its concoctor contented himself with an en- 
ergetic appeal to the public; in answer to which, the aforesaid public 
contented itself with quoting the stanzas of Hail Stevenson:— 
You think yourself abused and put on, 
’Tis natural to make a fuss; 
To seeit, and not care a button, 
Is just as natural for us. 


Like some one viewing at a distance, 
Another thrown from outa casement, 
AJl we can do for your assistance, 
Is to afford you ouramazement! 
—_—@————— 
JOURNAL OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL. 


Journa' of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and Glimpses of the 
South of Spain. 2 vols. Moxon. 


This book on Portugal is another illustration of our remark. Informal 
in style, it is uniformly pleasing, and has all the appearance of a series of 
familiar letters, descriptive of scenes, anecdotes, and occurrences, while 
they were fresh in the author’s recollection. It is stated that the notes 
were written solely for the amusement of friends at home. Some people 
are fortunate in their correspondents. It has not often been our lot to 
peruse private journals written with the taste and talent of this produc- 
uuon. 

We shall be as unmethodical as our author in our brief notice of her 
pleasing volumes. While at Lisbon the sight of the Royal Family sug- 
gested some reflections on 

THE QUEEN AND HER PEOPLE. 

‘We were at the Opera again—ballet the best part of the entertain- 
ment. It was an Egyptian fancy mystery—the dancing excellent and 
the scenery brilliant. The Queen and King Consort were present in their 

rivate box. Her Majesty is very fond of the Opera, when she can go to 

er private box: anything cf display or state is distasteful to her. She 
is never so happy as when riding in the lanes and woods of Cintra on 
her donkey,with her husband and children, to whom she is devoted. We 
heard much of her amiable disposition. She is too tender-hearted for a 
queen—for her own happiness [ mean. When tales are brought to her 
of distress which she has not the power to relieve,she weeps like a child. 
Bat ske has no real power. Her sceptre may be likened to a living ser- 
pent, that may glide out of her hand any day, but not without having 
stung her. She is distracted by Proteus-charters and ever-changing con- 
stitutions—by liberal Ministers, who would govern her and her people 
with absolute sway, less too for the lust of gower than the lust of filthy 
lucre—by an ill-armed, ill-paid, ill-conditioned soldiery, ever ready for 
rivt at the call of the highest bidder, and military chiefs who would all 
be Cwsar over Cesar—by a discontented pauper people, who are tired of 
carrying on their shoulders the quacks and demagogues that have fooled 
thern—a people who have trusted everybody till they will trast nobody. 
She is distracted between old friends and new friends, the new prevail- 
ing. Her husband, a Saxe Coburg Gotha, is said to be no friend to Eng- 
land; his adviser, a German in the French interest. 

ee 
COURT JOURNAL FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Apricot is the shade proclaimed indispensable for this season. A few 
years since, when the colour of this beautiful fruit cavtivated some dicta- 
tors of fashion, our refinemeut was far too great to tolerate so material an 
appellation, something more ethereal was sought, and vapeur, with univer- 
sal acclamation, was accepted as fulfilling the necessary conditions—but 
now, grown more positif, and railroad speculations having convinced us, to 
our cost, that steam-culour wears often a shade of mourning, this gilded 
and roseate hue has appeared with its real name. Many ball dresses 
are made of this apricot-colour, looped with field flowers and ripe barley ; 
the wreath and bouquet to match. A great novelty is a dress of white 
tarlatane, ornamented with open straw borders with deep flounces, or 
edging two or three petticoats, looped with wild flowers. Others, equal- 
ly new, have a petticoat of taffetas, with a deep flounce of the same, and 
a short crape dress with a crape flounce reaching to the top of the taffetas. 
Palmyre makes some pretty coloured redingottes, the corsage, sleeves, aud 
petticoat cut into waves, fastened with narrow bands, so asto show a 
white muslin dress underneath. Light taffetes dresses have generally tbe 
corsage made full, gathered into a narrow waistband. Morning red- 
ingottes have revers cut into waves, with a silk ruche, divided by a narrow 
passementerie. Corsages are principally made open, some of them to the 
waist over a rich embroidered chemisette; the high ones have white Cor- 
nelian aiguilettes or opal buttons to fasten them. We have seen a most 
ingenious contrivance for fastening dresses, which will enable a lady, 
onan emergency, to dispense with the assistunce of her maid. Boots 
must be the same colour as thedress, and most of them have heels suchas 
were known some years ago under the name of Wurtembergs. Mdme 
Marie's Polonaise Las met with immense success in Paris. It is the exact 
copy of a deshabille worn under the same name in 1790, except that they 
had tight bodies and different coloured petticoats, while those now in 
vogue are all of the same striped silk, with acorsage en peignoir. 

There is also the peignoir Dubarry, of pink and white striped silk, 

trimmed with a ruche of ribbon, opening over a white silk petticoat, with 
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80 deeply studied his art, that every one of his hats, caps, and bonnets 
appear to have been expressly made for the person who wearsit. His 
modes are quite distinct, for blooming young girls, who only require 
simplicity and grace for young women ; or even for old ones, if any 
such be acknowledged. His caps are, more than any others, becoming 
for fair or dark, tall or short, round faces or oval ones, hair in curls or 
bandeaux—each individual is studied ; while all have a peculiar stamp of 
distinction. He isa real artist, and observes the effect of form and co- 
lour with the talent of a painter. His new morning capotes are made 
with bands of Leghorn straw, and coloured in white silk, with a straw 
passementerie separating each bouillon. His tulle capotes of crepe lisse, or 
tulle, are without any coulisse, excepting at the edge. A tulle, or crape 
veil, with a very light border, is fastened at the top of the crown, falling 





over a branch of bright-coloured flowers. Gillion’s bijouleire artistique has 
peneers success with allsuch as eschew the tinsel appearance of jewels 

y daylight, and who appreciate a work of art beyond mere intrinsic 
value. He makes brooches, watches, bracelets, and chatelaines, in iron, 
platina, silver, and gold, with a boldness of design and purity of execu- 
tion worthy of Benvenuto Cellini. An old fashion has been revived under 
the name of amalgames, a collection of little miniature ornaments and 





tatanan,. yes upon a large ring, and fastened tothe waist. Our graud- 
muthers calied them charivaris, the number and value of which were ob- 
jects of great rivalry. 

A great profusion of flowers are used—some of Martin’s novelties for 
bonnets are extremely beautiful, particularly the salandras, sabots de 
Venus, pendant honeysuckle, branches of orange trees, cherries, currants, 
peach blossom, and horse-chestuut, the green and ripe fruit mixed with 
the blossom. During the last week, Mdme Marie has made an innumer- 
able quantity of light dresses in bareges, mousselines de soie, and printed 
tarlatanes. They are trimmed with deep flounces festonnes, edged with 
gfile, or a narrow gaufre border of etoffe. Thislast ornament is quite new. 
Mdme Marie, who is the authority par excellence in attairs of good taste 
and elegance, makes a great many crape mantelets. The crape is un- 
stiffened, and more like grenadine. Dark green and violet-coloured ones 
are trimmed with black lace—those in lighter shades, and white, are 
edged witha gaufre border or ribbon ruches. White is very much worn 
—white taffetas redingoties, tied with white bows or aiguillettes and white 
bareges, have quite superseded muslin for evening dresses. Indepe ndent 
ly of the immense advantage of not creasing, the white is more becoming, 
and it is now made nearly as clear as tarlatane. The corsages of a 
dresses in transparent etoffes are made full.—Court Journal. 


——— 


PAiscellancous. 


Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, ‘and two other clergymen, have announced a 
‘ Commentary on the Holy Scriptures for the unlearned.” 

Tue New Mepat ror tuk Navy.—Twelve admirals, thirteen vice- 
admirals, thirty-seven rear-admirals, and ninety-two captains will be en- 
titled to the new war decoration. 


We understand it is the intention of her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
to pass the winter in Madeira, for the benefit of her health. Her Majes- 
ty will be accompanied by the principal members of her Court, and a 
limited suite of y mane. es 


Mr. Wilson gave a selection from the songs of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
in Store-street, on Monday evening, toa very numerous audience, who 
testified their delight by applauding and encoring most heartily. The 
“ Stuarts of Appin” and “ The Skylark” were most rapturously encored, 
and the whole went off capitually. 

More FasuionasLe E1rorpements.—During the past week there have 
been two fashionable elopements, one of the fair fugitives being the 
daughter of a gallant Colonel, the scion of a noble house, and the other 
the daughter of an Hon. Baronet. 

Novet Ground ror a Divorce.—In the Consistory Court, on Wed- 
nesday, a suit was heard in which a Mr. Furlonger sought for a divorce 
from his wife by reason of her cruelty! The parties were married in 
March, 1840, and, after two interruptions to the cohabitation, finally sep- 
arated in 1845. Mr. Furlonger charged his wife with throwing a teaket- 
tle at him, striking him with a candlestick, locking him out of the house, 
and scratching his face until the blood flowed profusely. There was no 
opposition on the part of the wife. The judge, after hearing an argu- 
ment in support of the application, took time to consider his decisiun. 

It has been stated, that during one of the concerts at the palace, the 
Queen observed Jenny Lind te be labouring under some embarrassment 
with her music, and expressed her wish that if the piece appointed for 
her execution were not suitable to her powers, that she would introduce 
any other more in accordance with her taste. Upon this. she sang a Swed_ 
ish air, and accompanied herself —Dramatic and Musical Review. 

Marshal Grouchy, who commanded the French corps d’armee, which 
was destined to employ the Prussian army, while Napoleon attacked the 

Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, died on Saturday week, at St. Etienne, 
on the Loire, iu his 62d year. 

Among the notices of recent American patents in Newton’s London 
Journal of Arts for June, is the following;— To John Allen, of Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, for a method of restoring the fulness or roundness to the 

cheeks.” The patentee claims, as his invention, and desires to secure by 

letters patent, restoring hollow cheeks to their natural contour and rotun- 

dity by means of metallic bulbs, formed, fitted to, and secured in the 

mouth by any suitable attachment between the jaw bones and the cheek. 

Lovers’ Stratacem.—Well do I recollect an old jealous guardian in 

Brussels, whose suspicions had induced him to turn away every domestic 

except a duenna—an implacable old maid—who watched her fair ward 

with an esprit de corps. Yet did she correspond witu her lover; and her 

Argus was himself the messenger, for she pinned her fond epistles under 

one of the collars of his great coat; and as the oid dotard was in the 

habit of hanging it up in the hall of his ciub, the missive was duly with- 

drawn, and the reply carried home by the same conveyance.—Dr. Mil- 

lingen, or Matter and Mind. 

An analysis of Professor Oellacher, of Innspruck, has proved that the 

red snow which fell in the spring in the Pusterthal, in the Tyrol, contain- 

ed in it the sand of the desert of Sahara, in Africa, which had been car- 

ried up ina whirlwind, and carried along by the powerful sirocco into 

the Alpine regions near Innspruck. 

Old Charley Napier, who has just hoisted his flag at Portsmouth, has 

issued the following characteristic notice :— 

“ The crew of the St. Vincent is increased to 850 men. Any young 

fellows who are fond of fun had better rally round the * Old Commodore,’ 

whose ‘ bit of blue’ flies on board of her, and who is looking out for squalls. 

Apply on board the flag ship.” This is said to have been far more suc- 

cessful than the usual formal announcements. 


In Dutch courtships one party affects to sleep whilst the other talks. 
Each lover can thus, in turn, take kisses ad libitum, without the trouble 
of scrambling for them. 


After the clergyman had united a happy pair, not long ago, an awfal 
silence ensued, which was broken by an impatient youth, exclaiming, 
«don’t be so unspeakubly happy !” 

GameBtine in THE Anmy.—Through the influence of his Royal High- 
ness Prince George of Cambridge, the Hibernian United Service Club 
have determined to discountenancé gambling by every means in their 
ower. His royal highness has stated, that every general officer serving 
in Ireland intended to follow the example set by himself in this mat- 
ter. 


Scutrpture for Tak British Museum.—Several cases of Assyrian 
sculpture, intended for deposit in the British Museum, have arrived at 
London, in the vessel Grecian, from Bombay, and have been landed from 
the importing ship and delivered, by the special directions of the treasu- 
ry, free of duty. 

A letter from Rome of the 3d says:—* The holy father has appointed a 
commission, composed of the highest ecclesiastics aud most noble laics, 
to ameliorate the condition of the Jews. This proof of the benevolence 





three rows of pink passementeric, and a small flycap of guipure. Madame 
Colas’s peignotrs Watteau are in great request; the very simple etoffe of 
these dresses is white jaconat, with delicate patterns in extremely vivid 
colours; but their form issomewhat original—a short dress made en- 
peignoir is frilled all round, and edged with narrow lace, which reaches 
the head of a flounced petticoat of the same etofe; with this is worna 
small cap of the same jaconat, nearly covered with rows of narrow lace. 
It is certainly one of te prettiest of those morning negligesso much worn 
in Paris. 





: tian 3 . rthe declining y i le i ; i 
Mariton’s reputation is becoming almost as great as were Dublan’s and fo iit a rt ae a ag cg me who is a large 
Herbault's; like them, he began by being a celebrated coifieur, and has a — ee ae Se 
= Lord Sreachem in his “ L fe PO 2. RE eR ry RR Buns v. Linp.—In this case, brought by Mr. Bunn, of Drury-lane 
ord zbam, ; site of Hume, ’ states that Dr. Robertson | Theatre, against Mdile. Jenny Lind, to recover compensation ia dainages 
only received 6002. for his ‘‘ History of Scotland,” tl blist having -- : ; : 5 
heuted Genel: Ver“ Oharies V ~ J i Sco oh » the a ishers are. for an alleged breach of contract, a 8»>mmons was obtained at the instance 
cieure . arie + and his “ America,” he received re- of the defendant. calling on the plair tiff t oso W a 
spectivley 3600/. and 2400/1. while 59,0002., Wee e — o show cause why a commis 


sag 4 ere ~ at least, must have, been rea- 
hised by the sale of those works! 


of his holiness for his subjects has been received in Rome with great 
oy.” 

Mr. Leicu Hunt.—The literary amateurs, whose performances have 
been so highly applauded fon their intrinsic excellence, as well as for the 
charitable motives which suggested them, are, we are told in the Adthg- 
neum, about to give four representations—two in London, one in Man- 
chester, and one in Liverpool. The proceeds will realise, it is believed, 
a sufficient sum—or at least the basis of a fund—to purchase an annuity 


— 


sion should not issue to examine witnesses at Berlin, and why, in the 


of the plaintiff, applied on Monday to adjourn the summons for ¢ 
months, as the Earl of Westmorland and the composer Meyerbeer, th 
chief parties who will have to be examined, may probably arrive in Bp . 
land before that time.—Mr. Justice Coleridge would only consent bb 
postpone the summons a few days, The damagesin the declaration are 
laid at L.10,000. This action has since been made by the plaintiff a 
special jury cause. It cannot be tried before the sittings after Michael}. 
mas term, which sittings will not commence before December next, It 
will be heard in the court of Queen’s Bench. 


— 








ITERARY NOTICE.—A gentleman, who at present holds the situation of Prie< 

pal ina flourishing Bovetemeet Schvol in one of the British Colonies, Shed 
rous of resigning tbe scholastic profession, at least as regards the irksome duties of 
school, would be glad to obtain an engagement either as Professor of History, Morat 
Ph losophy, or Classics in a University, or as editor of a paper or periodical of estab. 
lished pi eat ene 

The advertiser’s qualifications are as follows—He was educated iv an English Uni- 
vers ty, and obtained several honours there ; he has subsequently edited various works 
Greek, Latin, and English ; he was ior some time a writer fortwo of the oldest Englih 
Magazines, and he is also familiar wih the duties of chief editor of a newspaper, 

For the last few years he has had under his management not only the Institution of 
which he is principal, but aso the District Schools of the Colony, amounting in numbeg 
to nearly one hunored and _ se : 

He is permitted to refer both to many Noblemen and Heads of Colleges io Great Bri. 
tain, and to the Governor and members of the Executive Council of the Colony where 
he is now residing. 

The advertiser will not treat for any situaticn of which the salary is less than £359 
sterling per annum 

Faurtber information may be obtained by application to this office, if by letter the 

jul 10-3 


postage is requested to be paid. — 


JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
ine?" ‘Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 
ELLING @FF, previous to removing, A LARGE STOCK OF NiW 
Sidkned gis * 7 ay 





es, 


Silks, reduced 50 per cent 

Bareges do do 

Organdies do do 

Jaconetts do do 

Brilliants do do 

Calicoes do do 

Mousselin de Laines, reduced 56 per ceat 
Foulard Silks do do 


Crenadines, black and coloured de 
G ngbams do 
Embroidered bareges do 


renadines d 
SHAWLS and SCARFS. 
Barege Shawls, 8-4 and 10-4 
Crape do do do 
Grenadine do do 
Embroidered Crape Shawls, some extra rich 
Black Silk Shawls, of all kinds 
Scarfs of overs. kind 
: MANTILLAS, VISITS, &c. 
Black, white, coloured, of the richest and newest Paris styles. 
vaste cy {La kind and size in silk, cotton, and thread, the most complete as. 


sortment. 
GLOVES of all kinds. 
a a aap ae of the most superior make and bleach, being made expressly for our own 
amily trade. 
MUSLINS—Jacconets, cambric mulls, nansooks, book muslins, fancy checks, stripes, 
and every ibing eee the muslin department. 
USLIN BANDs, FLUUNCINGS. 
Swiss muslin insert ngs 
Do do edgings 
Cambric oO 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS of every kind. 
BLACK BAREGES—7-4 wide black Bareges, a splendid article. 
~d —eeeieaees ES—The largest assortment ever offered of collars, caps, chemisettes, 


Cc. 

EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS—Anp elegant assortment. 

EMBROIDERED ROBES—In lace, Swiss muslin, jacconet muslin, a lot of beautiful 
mull muslin robes, for morning d esses. 

LACES—Veil, Mechiin, Bruxelles point, Regency, Lisle, laces and edgings. 
we ie, CAPS, COLLARS—Gimps, sleeves, cuffs, scarfs, shawis, mantiilas, visits, 

ils, 

Our Stock consistsof the RICHEST and most FASHIONABLE Goods, imported th!s 
Spring. We would respectfully invite all to call and examine for themselves, as we 
will be compelled to remove in a very short time. We shall ell off our present stock at 
an Immense Reduction, before moving into 345 ry the 

july JAMES BECK & CO.,359 Broadway. 


HE Steamship SARAH SANDS, W. C. Thompson, master, will leave Liverpool 
for New York the 15th June, and New York, on her return to Liverpovl, 20th July. 








For freight or passage, her acccommodations Leing sncarpocees for room, elegance, 
and a apply to R. KERMIT, 76 South-street 
jun tf. 


and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








Hiberniag .....e.cceceevees oc recccceoceceoecs Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, eece --Capt Edward G. Lot. 
Britannia, ...ccecesseceeceeess --Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ...c.cccscccccsescccscens ecveccccoes Capt. Charlies H. E. Judkine 
i sidhislehabi ab hawhdueseiniaeskades és Ghd Capt. William Harrison. 


cadia 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hiberuia, on the 16th June, 1847. Cambris on the 4th June, 1847. 
Cambria, “ Ist July, 1847. Caledonia “ 1th June, 1847. 
Caledonia, “ 16th Jaly, 1847. Britannia “ 4th July, 1847. 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing, 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $i20 From Boston to Halifax, gm. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, appiyto 

D. BRIGHAM. Jr. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

Ce” In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con 











meantime, all proceedings should not be stayed.—Mr. Lewis, ou be‘alf 











tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax ard Boston,#od between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships now builaing are, 
The America The Niagare 
La Canada 1 “ Europe. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—J be Froprietors of we seve 

ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 

ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2Ist,and 26the every month ; these shizs 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :-- 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
ork. L verpool. 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Waterloo, lien, ~ Te. we ° i * 2, .- &, “ 26 
Ficelia, Hackstaff, “Rm, “ Hw, “ 16; Sept. 1, Jan 1 May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, a. * a.” =e ‘ é, “ é, ‘ 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, + Se.” po ae o.i..¢ 2. * 8 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “PR * we * 
Ashbarton, Howland, - ao 6, “ -@ “ a; * « 21 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, * ih, * Ot, oe 3 : “o. #, “ 2% 
New York Cropper, oe ie. Bis “ 16; Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3} 
Liverpool, Eldridge, oo,.4 a  «e sg ts gw «¢ 
Siddons Jobb, “om, >: my, “ 26 . ty ¢ ll, « i 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “<« 6, ‘ 16, * 16 
Patrick Henry, Deiano . *& 7° & * | a * me FF B 
S. Whitney, Thompson, eS a . 3 o 2%, “« 8, “ 26 
Yorkshire Bailey, <3, “* 16, “ 16} Nov. 1, March 1, July } 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘* 21, “ 21, “« 2) “ 3. , © 16 
Sheridan, Cornish, “a, §~ “ 2 « i, s 6 4 “« 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “< 616, “« 8, « 16 
Henry Clay, Nye, o® * 6, a” 6 “« 2, en, * @ 
Virginian, Hiern, “ee “ 3. -% @ ss = .* &.* & 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, “* 16, “* 16] Dee. 1, April }, Aug i 
Constitution, Britton, om, « Bi, .§ & “ 6, ‘ 6 ¢ 6 
Garrick, rask, “26, * 26, * 26 ae ee a 
Mentezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 oe: eee es 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ¢1 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to iverpool, 
as ss from * to New York,..... -£25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or 6. A. MARSHALL, N, ¥; 
wh y oe weve 1% ead Liverpool, 
Agents for ships 8. itaey, Virginian, Wat-rloo, and John y, 
? . Fe ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & £O., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the Weat, Liverpoo ottinguer, an ester 
s es »  WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New ¥ ork. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liv pool 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soutt -st., New Yor’ 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 


NEY YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—'o sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 2 
of every month 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctua \y from New Yor’ 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 








viz :— 
Ships. Masters. as of Going from New, Days 7 saang from 
ork. ndon. 

St. James, F.R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,, “ 8 ‘ 8 “ aI “ 2, 4 .. 8 8 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting, | ‘* 16, “ 16, ee 16|Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 4 
Toronto, J. Pratt RL ee. > * Be me ee z 5 
Switzerland, E. Knight Feb. 1, Junel, Oct 1) “ ai, « 31, “ 
Mediater, D. L. Stark, “« 8. “ 8, - 3 ¢ eo se 6B, ; 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, Be 16, “ 16, ‘* 16\April 6, Aug. 6, ae | 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, “< 24, “ms 3, * 8, “ 3 
Wellington D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21, . 3 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, — “« 8, 8, ie 8) <« 2, ¢ @, r4 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,| “ 16, sd 16, * 6\May 6, Sept. 6, Ja. 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ‘“* 24,  ‘* 24, * a4 “sp, * 138 “« 3 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, {April 1, Aug.1, Dec. I) “ 21, “ 21, r+ 
Westminster, tet SS SS OS 6 net 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 6June 6, Oct. &, a 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, x “ = gee em ¢ BR, 


perienced navi 


| 
dex 
These ships are a!l of the first class, and are commanded by able and e ine best de- 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, kc., are © 
cription. p 
"The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wee 
and liquors. Neither the captai is nor owners of these vesvels will be responsible for ad 
letiers, parcels, 01 packets, scat oy them, uniess regular Bilis of Lading are signed th 
tor. Apply JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South-street, oF ye 
GRINNELL, MINT URN CO., 78 Souths 
aug 15, 1846. 
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Fupervial Parliantent, 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
House of Lords, June 10. 


j DOWNE moved the second reading of a bill for 
wablishing wba Kishor ric ut Manchester. He suid there could be but 
one opinion respecting the desirableness of creating a new bishopric in a 

of the kingdom remarkable for the growth of its population and its 
central position ; and happil the means existed of supporting this new 
episcopal dignity out of inde consecrated to the episcopal maintenance, 
In providing for the creation of the see. it was, however, found necessary 
to make some provision a5 to the seats held by bishops in their lordships 
Honse, and this bill would enact that, saving the rights of the two arch- 
bishops and the sees of London, Durham, and Wiuchester, the other 
bishops would take their seats in that House by seniority :— 

«Jt was ccnsidered inexpedient to add to the number of prelates in 
that House, and no addition to the number of their lordships’ House 
would be made in consequence of the creation of the new bishopric. The 
first Bishop of Manchester would succeed to a seat in their lordships 
House when, by death or otherwise, a vacancy occurred in one of the - 
other bishoprics. Thus a bishop when appointed would not have a seat 
in their lordships’ House until a vacancy took place. This would be the 

eneral rule, but it was not without exception; because it was thought 

esirable that certain bishoprics, from their importance, their historical 
character, and the position they occupied in the country, should always 


be represented in that House. These were the archbishoprics of Can- | 


bury and York, and the bishoprics of London, Durham, and Winches- 
on When a vacancy occurred is. any of these sees the bishops appointed 
to them would be immediately admitted to seats in their lurdships 
use.” ; 
Avi regard to the extent and endowment of the new see, he said :— 
“With respect to the see of Manchester, the limits of which were ac- 
carately stated in the bill, it would contain a population of 1,123,000 souls ; 
and it comprised an area of 1,220 square miles. The effect of creating 
the new bishopric would be greatly to relieve a bishopric already much 
overburdened—the see of Chester. But, although that would be reduced, 
it would still remain a bishopric of great dimeusions in respect of popula- 
tion and extent. The bill also created a new archdeaconry of Liverpool, 
which would be annexed to the see of Chester. The sum of £3,000 per 
annum was already available fur the maintenance of the new bishopric, 
and this would shortly be aegmented by a farther sum of £1,200, which 
would make the income of the see of Manchester £4,200 per annum, the 
amount which the ecclesiastical commissioners recommended as the pro- 
per income of the new see. Some of the provisions of the bill related to 
the endowment of new deaneries and archdeaconries, but the main object 
of the bill provided for the creation of the new bishopric.” 
Lord MONTEAGLE objected that funds which were intended for the 


augmentation of the incomes of the clergy in North Wales had been di- | 


verted to the establishment of a bishopric at Manchester; and he was 
opposed to the creation of bishops without seats in the House of Lords. 

Lord STANLEY objected to the novel principle of establishing a bish- 
opric in the Church of England without a seat in their lordships House ; 
and he would have been better pleased if, instead of providing for a see 
at Manchester, the Government had introduced a general scheme, and 
stated how far it was their wish to extend episcopal supervision :— 


“He formerly said, and he now thought it right to repeat the opinion, 
that the whole plan of the Government ought to be propounded to the 
House before any special case was brought under their consideration. 
Instead of proposing to deal with Manchester by itself, they ought to bring 
forward their entire plan, and at once put the House in possession of how 
far ‘and in what directions they — to extend the episcopal system 
of England. According to the bill then before their lordships, a new bish- 
opric would be created, and the bishop to whom it was to be given was 
not to have a seat in that House. But then, eventually, four new bish- 
oprics were to be created, and not any of these bishops were, in the first 
instance, to have seats in that House. The Government, however, had 
notinformed Parliament how much further they thought it would be ne- 
cessary to carry the measure—they had not stated precisely what was to 
be the extent of their plan, or how many were eventually to hold seats in 
that House. If the Government would state that no more than four bish- 
ops were to be created, there would then, perhaps, be no objection to 
confer upon these four prelates seats in their lordships’ House; but there 
would be a great objection to conferring seats in Parliament upon as 
many as twenty.” 


Some persons thought that not four but four-and-twenty bishops ought 
to be created; and there would be an obvious inconvenience in adding 
that number of new members to the House of Peers. With a view to 
getting over the difficulty, he proposed that suffragan bishops should be 
appointed :— 

“ To him it appeared that the evil might be got over by recurring tothe 
ractice of old times, and, acting nnder the sanction of an unrepealed 
aw, they might have a certain number of suffragan bishops, equal as 

amongst themselves, but without seats in Parliament, the chief prelate of 
each see remaining, as before, one of the lords spiritual. The several 
bishops would then have, asin ancient times, the aid of a suffragan; and, 
during the attendance of the bishop in Parliament, the interests of the see 
would not suffer by the want of his presence, for his sutlragan would, of 
course, be authorized to exercise all the episcopal functions. To the 
adoption of such a system he knew there were some objections; but to 
its extension there were certainly no limits, except the difliculty of pro- 
curing the mnzans of eudowment. He would not say that no endowment 


bishopric of Manchester, he should say, with a seat in that House; and 
leave for fature consideration the question of the extension of the episco- 
pacy; forina church where the episcopacy was a distinguishing feature 
the system could not work where the episcopacy was neglected. 

The Bishop of BANGOR and the Earl of POWIS both thanked the 
Government for the bill. After a few words from the Marquis of LANS- 
DOWNE, 

The bill was read a second time. 


PORTUGAL. 
House of Commons, June 11. 
The House of Commons was occupied for many hours with the subject 
of British intervention in Portugal; but the debate lost a portion of its 
interest from the fact that the speaker most looked for pgrtinacivusly 
abstained from rising, and the discussion was adjourned. 

Mr. HUME began; moving a resolution, that the armed interference of 
the British Government between the political parties in Portugal was un- 
warrantable in principle and likely to lead to mischievous consequences. 

Mr. Hume did not question the technical right of our Government to 
interfere, but strenuously condemned its alliance with despotism to crush 
a popular movement,—a movement not against a sovereign but against a 
cabal of tyrannical ministers. He pat not admit the argument that 
England was forced to interfere by the intervention of Spain and France ; 
we do not yet know what France would have done. Lonis Philippe 
cannot have forgotten the circumstances to which he owed his throne, 
and the principle by which he holds it. (A loud burst of cheering from ali 
parts of the House.) Having interfered in Portugal, we nave closed our- 
selves against opposing Russia or Austria should either send an army to 
Paris on the death of Louis Philippe to restore Legitimacy in France. 
What is done cannot be undone; Put Mr. Hume called upon the House 
to reprobate a policy carried out against another people, which we should 
scornfully repudiate and indignantly resist if attempted against ourselves. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bernal Osborne; aad supported by 
Mr. Warburton, who observed that intervention has made us virtually 
responsible for good government in Portugal. Mr. Baillie asked what 
we had gained by former intervention, that we should once more plunge 
into the chaos of Peninsular politics. Lord William Pauiet objected to 
interfering further than to protect the person of the Queen. Mr. Osborn» 
deplored the ewer which, in sustaining a throne devoid oi all title to 
respect, laid the seeds ofa general war in Europe: it played the game of 
Costa Cabral, the author of all the mischief. 

The Government was vindicated, on the score of necessity, by Lord 
Harry Vane and Mr. Moncktou Milnes. Mr. Milnes called to mind that 
without British intervention there would have been no conatitutions in 
Spain, Portugal, and Greece. By interpcsing now, we have restricted 
the intervention to i's narrowest limits; it is in fact an intervention in 
favour of the British creditor and the Portuguese Junta. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL complained that the censors completely over- 
looked the facts of the case. Government is not engaged in an attempt 
to establish “‘ despotism” in Portugal, but quite the reverse. 

Lord John sketched the recent history of Portugal—its utter disorgan- 
ization, and the inability of any party to enforce peace. Britain had per- 
severed in a forbearing policy, until forced to counteract the advance of 
France and Spain. Had Spain interfered alone, she would have insisted 
on the banishment of the insurgent leaders; and we must either have in- 
terfered to support the Junta against Donna Maria, or have endured a 
Spanish copeseeety in Portugal, supported by France. What Lord Pal- 
merston has done has been to strive for the restitution of Don Pedro’s 
Charter, for the convocation of the Cortes, and the retractation of arbi- 
trary policy. 

When Lord John Russell sat down about midnight, Mr. BORTHWICK | 
moved the adjournment of the debate ti!l Monday. 

{After the second speaker, Lord Harry Vane, there was a dead pause, 
with loud cries for “‘ Palmerston ;’’ and on his persisting to keep his seat, 
cries for a division. The gallery was actually cleared; but Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes came to the rescue of the Foreign Secretary ; whose speech is 
reserved for greater effect at a later stage. ] 

Earlier in the evening, in reply to Dr. Bowring, Viscount Palmerston | 











cepted by it and rejected by the insurgents, involved an armed interven- 
ton on our part, they had sufficient justification for their conduc 

from their motives?” The house was then sitting in judgment on the 
past, and had therefore advantages over Ministers, who did not at the 
time see all those combinations which were now patent to the world, and 
had therefore to decide in uncertainty. Placing himself in the position 
in which Ministers then were, and forgetting as far as hecould all that he 
knew at present, he must say that the decision which they were then 
called on to make was surrounded by difficulties, On the one hand, there 
was a Government which had committed acts deserving reprobation—on 
the other, there was the danger, not only of intervention itself, but also 
of forming a precedent for future interventions. No man felt more 
strongly than he did the danger of intervention; for, by agreeing to make 
it, you pe oe be sowing the seeds of mischief and danger to the very 
Throne which you were anxious to protect. The interests of humanity 
and peace were also to be considered in the country on whoee behalf we 
were intervening; and that consideration led to another, whether, if we 
had told the Portuguese on the Ist of April last that we would not inter- 
fere in their quarrels, but would leave them to fight them out, we should 
not have been embittering the animosities with which they then regarded 
each other, without producing any probability of those quarrels coming 
to aspeedy termination. He then stated the evidence upon which he 
had come to the conclusion, that if he had been in office, he would have 
come to the same determination as the present Government on the 5th of 
April last. Upto that day the British Government had been advocates 
for non-interference ; but then, when Spain and France both declared it 
to be their opinion that interference was necessary, a question arose 
whether a change in our policy was not also necessary. He saw no in- 
consistency in the Government advocating non-irtervention up to the 5th 
of April, and in its advocating intervention under a change of circum- 
stances afterwards. Looking to the question as far as the interests of 
humanity were coucerned, he asked whether, if the plan of the anarch- 
ists to set fire to Lisbon in various quarters had been successful, and if 
the Queen’s Government had been upset in the subsequent confusion, this 
country, with a fleet in the Tagus, would have tolerated the restoration 
of liberty in Portugal accomplished by a set of incendiary ruffians? 
Again, what would have been the position of affairs, supposing that the 
Government of the Queen had then been victorious? What security 
would there have beeu for its moderation and forbearance? The Gov- 
ernment would have consisted of the men who had advised.the transpor- 
tation of its opponents to Angola, and who had issued the decree that all 
parties taken in arms should instantly be shot. If that were done in the 
green tree, what would have been done when it had blossomed? If the 
Queen had triumphed, we could not have interfered; and what would 
have been the result, had we stood aloof? Little security for constitu- 
tional liberty or for forbearance towards the vanquished party. He, 
therefore, could not join in condemning the British Government for ma- 
king propositions to the Queen of Portugal’s Government, which, if the 
insurgents refused, gave us aright to interfere in their behalf. There 
was also another danger to be averted—that of French and Spanish 
intervention in case we're‘used to interfere. 

Supposing the insurgents had been victorious, nothing which he had 
yetseenin their proceedings induced him to believe that they would 
have acted with moderation in the hour of victory. In that case also 
there would have been no guarantee for the continuance of constitutional 
liberty, or for that amnesty of political offences which was so nece 
to the restoration of peace in Portugal. Supposing anarchy had ensued, 
the danger in which Portugal was cae ame be most menacing 
to Spain, and would give to her and France a right of interveution, even 
though we stood aloof. On these considerations, then—on the probabi- 
lity that the contest would be protracted to an indefinite p2riod if we did 
not interfere—on the certainty that it was for the interests of hamanity 
that we should interfere—on the contingency that in case we did not in- 
terfere, even though they might not wish it—on the consideration like-_ 
wise thatin case of the triumph of either party no moderation or forbear- 
ance would be shown to the vanquished, he could not consent to con- 
demn the British Government; and it was on those grounds that he 
should vote against the resolution of Mr. Hume. Furthermore, he 





stated that the British Government have offered to mediate between Mex-| thought that Ministers had done nothing to diseutitle themselves to the 
ico and the United States; but neither party has signified any desire to confidence of the House, as far as these transactions were concerned ; 
accept the proposal. and, ifso, it was not wise to control the Executive Government by a re- 
House of Commons, June 15th. solution of the House whilst carrying out its policy. Such a resolution as 

Sir R. PEEL observed, that as this debate had already lasted two Mr. Sea ay a ag anna What wy om 
nights, and as the practice of confining the important part of every de- | pie et ot th srt r a ms ae . os pes hag 39 ge ate 
bate to the two last hours of the evening appeared to him to be very | whic h th re a sem = orm gp Fone ‘ 7.2 er ssp - pel Pith my 
prejudicial to the public service, from the unnecessary consumption of hs Poo he, Prdic any ain Beit , = aid ye Me ade: Stat the Homan 
public time which it occasioned, he had come forward to delivef his opin- | “° na 1e soldiers ”" in ag ae le ate plan vapete by i ai 
tons at that very unusual and unpopular hour of the evening. He con- | were thus te contro: the Crown bi he How ‘4 P nth I y the 
curred in the opinion that no consideration of the position of the Govern- | posrtion not very dignified, what woulu the House do with regard to the 
ment or of the tendency of the debate to affect the approaching elections | on other parties to this convention? It was not to be supposed that 
should induce the house to give its approbation to the policy of Minis- | ez would withdraw because we did, or that the Legislative Assemblies 
ters, or to withhold its assent from the resolution of Mr. Hume, if the | °! either France or Spain would submit 60 8 Fequemsien Gh Car Pert Oe 
house really believed that the object of our recent policy had been to | be pa their engagements to Portugal because we had determin ed not 
support despotism in Portugal, or to endanger the geueral peace of Eu- | ° rng erica The result, therefore, would be, that France aud Spain 
rope. There were various questions which might be influenced by ex- | vlad wary oe the intervention, and ‘hat our influence would be ex- 
trinsic considerations; but the present was not one of them, and must | © uded from Portugal with our own consent and cognizance, and without 
be decided on its own merits, and its own merits alone. He was called | 0“ having a shadow of reason to remonstrate against it. For these 
on to aflicm that the intervention of our Government in Portugal was un- | '; 88008 he thought it hetter that our Governmeut should combine with 
warrantable in principle, and likely to lead to mischievous consequen- | the Governments of France and Spain, and that we should not control 





ces. Now the consequence of that vote was a censure, real or implied | its action by a resolution which would make it act an impolitic and un- 
on Ministers ; and the practical result of it must be either a reversal of | dignified part. 





was required; buthe might be allowed to observe that those who thought 
the suffragan bishops ought to be selected from amongst the most weal- 
thy of the beneficed clergy of the dioceses to which they belonged seemed 
to overlook this, that restricting the choice to that class would very in- 
conveniently circumscribe the power of selection, and might have the ef- 
fect of excluding many persons from the ottice of suffragan who might be 
much better qualified for its duties than tliose who happened for the time 
being to hold the richest benefices in the diocese. lu this opinion, they 
need not at present be over-svlicitous on the subject of endowments. If 
they laid down a good plau tor the extension and improvement of the 
eharch, they might confidently reckon on the support of the friends of 
the charch, and finds would not be wanting. A large, broad, and exten- 
sive scheme ought to be laid down, and there should be no legislatiun by 
little and little. 

“ Byery one knew there existed in this country so strong a feeling in fa- 
vour of the church that hardly any amount of aid would be wanting. If 
an appeal were made to the churchmen of England he entertained not 
the least doubt that they would respond to it in such a manner as to put 
an end to all solicitudes on the subject of endowments. If the sugges- 
tion which he bad taken the liberty to make were adopted it would have 
the effect of creating two descriptions of bishops, each equal amongst 
themselves, the one class having seats in Parliament, the other being suf- 
te ne He did not wish to oppose the second reading of this bill, but 

e 


gged the Government to consider what would be hereafter the pos- | 


sible requisitions of the church. He ventured to say that the appoiat 
ment of four bishops would never meet the exigency. At no distant pe- 
ried there must be a much larger increase of the numbers of bishops, and 
he conceived that the present moment was the time at which the Govern- 
ment ought to make up their minds respecting the course that they 
should pursue. It was their duty clearly to distinguish between those 
who were to have seats and those who were to have no seats in that 
House.” 

The Bishop of SALISBURY supported the principle of the bill; and 
expressed an opinion that suffragan bishops would not be efficient :— 

“ The creation of sutfragan bishops would be only to increase the evil 
which was now so much complained of. They could only exercise that 
power which was committed to trem by the bishops under whose com 
mission they would act. So far as they exercised episcopal functions at 
all they would replace the bishops in that respect, and the bishops would 
be thereby still further removed than they were now from personal con- 
tact with those over whom they would still exercise jurisdiction in all 
matters which came under their episcopal superintendence. Such a 
system would be found to he pregnant with objections and difficulties great- 
er than those which cou'd attach to this measure.” 

Karl FITZWILLIAM could not understand on what greund it was as- 
sumed that six and twenty was the precise number of spiritual peers that 


ought to sitin that house. Considering the increase which had taken 
place in the temporal peers, it might naturally have been supposed that 
there would be a corresponding iucreassin the number of epiritual peers, 
or, at least, that such asmall increase as four would not be attended with 


any incouy enience. 
lhe Bishop of OXFORD thonght the new bishopric onght to be accom- 
Panied with aseat inthat House. He thought the bill should jorm a 


their policy or something worse than its reversai, by paralyzing the hands | ,, An amendment has been moved on that resolution. Now, he was rea- 
of the executive Government, not only in this country, but im Portugal | dy to vote against the resolution without any amendment; and if he 
also. Was he, then, justified in concurring ina motion which would not| Y°'e the Government, he would not accede to an amendment which 
only censure Ministers, but would also compel them to retrace their | °Vaded the main question in dispute, but would have it decided, ue it 
policy? He was going to give his opinion on the whole of these trans- | ought to be, on its own merits. At the same time he thought that the 
actions without any of that reserve which must be observed by the Go- | honour of England was bound to see that the amnesty granted to the in- 
vernment, and which must embarrass it in its defence; and in so doing | SUTS°Uts Was strictly observed, for they would have @ right to accuse us 
he wished it to be understood distinctly that he spoke no man’s senti-|°! # breach of faith if it were not. It was said that there was no guar- 
ments but hisown. Qu reading these papers he was convinced that he | #tee of all in these despatches—he meant in the personal disposition of 
mnust acquit the Government ol any intention to range itself on the side | ae Sovereign of Portugal. After expressing his regret that the Duke of 
of despotism and to crush the liberties of Portugal, or of any other in- Palmetla, to whom he paid a well-turned compliment, had been exiled 
tention than that of supporting an ancient monarchy long connected from Portagal because he was anxious for a constitutioualgGovernment, 
with our own, and of combiuing with that support a guarantee for consti- | he concluded by saying that unless the present evil counsellors were re- 
tutional institutions. The question then arose, was it right in Ministers moved from the throne of Portuga!, and unless the Cabralista faction was 
to give advice toa friendly Government? There might be cases in| banished, there would be no security for the continued attachment of the 
which it might be right to abstain from giving it, but that was not the | Portuguese to the Crown, and in that case events might arise in whieh it 
course which this country had adopted on former occasions with regard to | W°Uld not be in the power of Eugland to give that advice aud lend that 
Portugal. | assistance which it now did, and which he hoped would be effectual for 
He had objected at the time to the formation of the Quadruple | poe ng “~~ ed Syn tes mae § li Oe, RORY Te 

Treaty; but he could not forget that it was still in existence—that it | *CUY, aud to combine with it constitutional live rty. : 

quicameed to the present Sovendign of Spain and Portugal the posses- Dr. BOWRING observed, that although Sir R. I eel had pointed out with 


sion of the thrones of their respective kingdoms, and that, if any usur- 
per appeared in arms in either kingdom, we were bound to interfere 
against bim. In Portugal, particularly, it was not customary for us to ab- | 
stain from giving friendly advice to the Government; and even in Spain | 
we had occasionally offered it. In 1828, under the administration of the | 
Duke of Wellington and underthe Foreign Secretaryship of Mr. Can- 
ninG, Lord Fitzroy Somerset was despatched to the Government of 
Spain to request that it would modity the liberal constitution of that 
country ; and when Mr. Canning called upon the house to reject the mo- 
tion of Sir J. Macdonald for avote of censure on Ministers for so send- | 
ing his Lordship, it was expressly avowed, that the Government of Eng- | 
laud had advised the Government of Spain to avert the invasion threat- | 
ened by France by modifying its constitution. Again, when it was re-| 





healthy climate of Angola the officers and soldiers who had surrendered 


consummate tact the difficulties of this question, he had not traced the 
course of the lamentable policy which had produced the present disas- 
trous condition of Portugal. He was proceeding to contend that we 
had alienated from ourselves the goodwill of the Portuguese nation by 
our recent policy, when 

Mr. NEWDEGATE moved that the House be counted. Forty members 
not being preseut it,stood adjourned. 


a 
INTERVENTION IN PORTUGAL. 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO SIR HAMILTON SEYMOUR, 
Foreign-office, April 5, 1847. 
Sir,—Her Majesty’s Government have taken into their deliberate con- 


to the Powers who were Parties to the Treaty of Quadruple Alliance in 


| cently intended by the Government of Portugal to transport to the on sideration the application which the Government of Portugal bas made 


to its forces on condition that they should meet with good treatment, the | 1834 for assistance under the stipulations of that treaty ; and I have to 
British Government had remonstrated against such a proceeding, and had | instruct you to state to the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs, that 
advised the Portuguese Government not to adopt acourse so flagrantly in-| after the most attentive examination of the grounds upon which that ap- 
human. He thought that the British Government was justified in mak- plication has been founded, Her Majesty’s Government cannot persuade 


would have endangered the reputation uf that Goverument amongst its 
subjects, and would have ensured similar cruelties in retaliation. As, 
then, he saw that in every instance in which our advice was given 


was at liberty, i1common with the house, to visit them with censure. 
Now the questiov was. whether on the 5th of April, whea the British 
Government made proposals to the Portuguese Government, which, if ac 








to the Portuguese Government in these despatches, it was founded on | 
humanity and justice, he could not, so far as the motives and intentions 
of Government were concerned, feel himself at liberty to visit them 
with censure. If, however, the acts of Government, though founded 
upon good motives, were at variancs with justice and sound policy he 


ing thatremonstrance and in giving that advice. Moreover, when the| themselves that either the letter or the spirit of the Quadruple Treaty 
Portuguese Government issued a decree that all persons taken in arms! can be justly deemed applicable to the state of things uow existing in 
should be instantly shot, we wisely remonstrated against an act which | Portugal. 


| The treaty of 1834 was concluded for two purposes. The first purpose 
was to put anend to a war in regard to the succession to the crown of 


Portugal which had then been waged for some time between the Em- 
| peror Dom Pedro, who contended for the rights of her preseut Majesty, 

Maria I1., and the Infante Dom Miguel, who had usurped the throne. 
| The second parpose of that treaty was of a similar kind, namely, to expel 
| from the Peninsula the lufante Don Carlos, who disputed with her pre- 
| sent Majesty, Isabe lla IL., the succession to the Crown of Spain. ; 
Both Dom Miguel ana Don Carlos were at the time withbi« the territory 

of Portugal, and at the head of troops armed and organized for the pur- 


pose of supporting by force the pretensions of these two Princes. 
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Questions of disputed succession have always been deemed matters 
which might justly b» considered as involving the political interests of 
foreign states ; and in such questions, wherever arising, the Powers of 
Europ@ have from time to time, according as their interests impelled them 
held themselves at liberty to take an active part. : 

Spain and Portugal had in 1834 a common interest in regard to those 
matters : and Great Britain and France pore it also conformable with 
their political views tounite with Spain and Portugal for the expulsion of 
the two [nfantes from the Peninsula. But when both the Infantes were 
bere so expelled, the letter of the stipulations of the treaty and its addi- 
tional articles was, as regards arme'l interference in the affairs of the Pen- 
insula, entirely and completely fuifilled. ; 

If, however, either Dum Miguel should reappear in Portogal, or Don 
Carlos in Spain, with a view to put forward again, and support by force 
of arms, their respective pretensions, the spirit ot the Quadruple Treaty 
would certainly be applicable to such a case; and it would be fitting that 
the fuur Powers who were parties to that treaty should, in such an event, 
enter into a concert, with a view to frame new articles applicable to what 
might be the then existing state of things. : 

ut Dom Miguel is not in Portugal; nor has there been any insurrec- 
tion worthy of account in his name and in support of his pretensions to 
the crown. : . 

The civil war which has now unhappily for nearly six months afflicted 
Portugal has not sprung from the pretensions of Dom Miguel, nor did it 
originate with his partisans; it arose from very differeut causes, cn! 
among a very different party. ‘ 

The contest does not turn upon the question who shall be Sovereign of 
Portugal; butupon the question who shall be the responsible Miuisters 
of the Crown in Portugal, and by what principles of administration the 
country shail be governed. : 

These questions are widely different from questions of dynasty and suc- 
cession. = , : : 

These questions are surely domestic in their bearing, and with them 
foreign Powers, except in very extreme cases, cannot be entitled to inter- 
fere, And althdugh it is certainly laid dowa by writers on the law of na 
tions, that when civil war is regularly established in a country, and 
when the nation is divided into conflicting armies and opposing camps, 
the two parties in such war may be dealt with by other Powers as if 
they were two separate communities, and that such other Powers may 
take part with one side or the other, according to their sympathies and 
interests, just as they mightin a war between separate and independent 
nations; yet té cases in which such iuterference would be justifiable are 
rare, and it is better and safer in generai to leave each nation to decide 
for itself upon questions which relate to its own internal organization 
and interests. 

If, therefore, on the one hand, Her Majesty's Government do not 
think themselves justly called upon, in virtue of the stipulations of the 
Quadruple Treaty, to interfere in the civil war now going on in Portugal, 
neither, on the other hand, do they deem it cousisteat with the general 
principles which have invariably guided the policy of Great Britain in 
regard to such matters, to atfurd uncouditionally to the Queen of Portu- 
gil direct assistance for the purpose of coercing that part of the Portu- 
g1ese nation which is now in armed resistance to Her Majesty's au- 
thority. 

But the British Government, adverting to the close connexivn which 
ancient treaties have established between the Crowns uf Great Britain 
and of Portugal, aud bearing in mind the*fmany and great interests by 
meaus of which the relatious of commerdy have knitted tugether the 
two countries, cannot see with indilfereuce the calamitous condition to 
which the continuance of the civil war is fast reducing the Portuguese 
nation, and cannot but feel the most ardent desire to make every poasi- 
ble etfurt to co-operate in bringing that war to an end. 

Her Majesty's Goverament do not assume to themselves the right or 
the competency to pass judgment upon the events which occasioned the 
outbreak of this civil war; but, seeing how long it has continued, what 
divisions it has created amongst all classes of the people, and considering, 
moreover, how large a portion of the nation has taken a part in it, th ey 
are clear!y of opinion that these troubles caunvt be finally or permanent- 
ly quelled by mere force of arms; and that even if the Queen were to 
be enabled by foreign aid to put down for the moment all open resist- 
ance to her authority, still no permanent tranquility could be hoped for 
in Portugal unless the causes of discontent which have led to this out- 
break, and which have for so many mouths kept the insurrection alive, 
should by the exercise of Her Majesty’s royal authority be removed. 

It seems, therefore, to Her Majesty’s Government that the wisest 
course which the Queen of Portugal can pursue is to make known to the 
insurgents her gracious intentions for the future, aud formaily to call upon 
them to lay down their arms, and to returu to their allegiance to the 
Crown. 

It appears that the intentions of the Queen of Portugal, in this respect, 
are such as befit a generous and enlightened Sovereigu, desirous of 
healing the divisions which afflict her peuple aud of reuniting all classes 
and parties of her subjects in loyal attachment to her person and 
throne. 

But itseems that Her Majesty has been prevented from acting upon 
the impulse of her own judgment by the objections which have beeu 
made to such a course by the Marshal Saldauha, who has declared his 
determination to resign his command of the army of operations unless 
the Queen shail persist in endeavouring to put down the revolt by force 
of arms. This determination of Marshal Saldauha, of which it is not 
necessary for Her Majesty’s Government to say what taey think, uo doubt 
places the Queen of Portugal in great embarrassment; because, while on 
the one hand, it is scarcely possivle for her to furvish Marshal Saldanha 
with the military means which would be necessary to enable him to fiu- 
ish the civil war in the way in which he iusists upon adopting; on the 
other hand, it might be ditticult fur Her Majesty to find any other com- 
mander who would equally enjoy the confidence of the troops, if the 
continued resistance of the Juuta should render further operations ne- 
cessary. 

In this state of thiags the British Government, mindful of the ancient 
alliance between the British and Portuguese Crowns, is induced to 
step forward aud to offer its assistance to Her Most Faithful Majesty. 

The Queen of Portugal is desirous of making known to her revolted ! 
subjects at Oporto the gracious and benevolent intentions which she is 
prepared to carry into execution as soon as they shall have returned to 
their duty. Marshal Saldanha refuses to make that communication.— 
Her Majesty’s Government wiil, if desired, instract Colonel Wylde to re- 
pair immediately to Oporto for the purpose of making it. 

Marshal Saldanha declares that he is unable to compel the Junta to ac- 
cept any terms. however reasonable, of submission. Her Majesty’s 
Governmentare prepared, if the Juuta should refuse the reasouable ar- 
rangements which the Queen inteuds to make kuo-vn to them, to enter 
into concert with the Governments of France and Spain, in order to set- 
tle the best means of affording to Her Most Faithful Majesty suci: effec- 
tual ssistance as may enable her to re-establish internal tranquillity in 
her dominions. 

The arrangements which Her Majesty’s Government nnderstand the 
Queen of Portugal as having determined to carry into effect, immediate- 
ly upon the submissicn of the Junta, are the following: hel 

First,—A full and general amnesty for all political offences commit- 
ted since the beginning of October last; and an immediate recall of all 
persons who, siuce that time, have been seut out of Portugal for political 
reasons. 

Secondly,—An immediate revocation of all the decrees which have 
been issued since the beginning of October last, and which infringe upon, 
. conflict with, the established law and constitutie. of the king- 

om. 

Thirdly,—A couvocation of the Cortes so soon as the elections, which 
are to take place without delay, shall have been completed. 

Fourthly,—The immediate appointment of an administration composed 
of men not belonging to the party of the Cabrals, nor being members uf 
the Oporto Junta. | 

If Her Most Faithful Majesty will formally empower you to authorize | 
Colonel Wylde to repair to Oporto, and to announce to the Junta that it 
is her firm determination to carry these measures into execution, provi- 
ded they shali immediately lay down their arms and submit to her an- 
thoritv, yuu are also empowered and instructed by Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to authorize Colonel Wylde, if he should find the Junta hesitate 
as to the course which they should pursue, to iutimate to the Junta, in 
the first place, that these iutentions of the Queen of Portugal having been 
declared through a British ofticer, the Crown of Portugal is bouud to 
that of Great Britain to iulfil them with good faith; and, secondly, that 
if the Junta should still coutinue the civil war, after having been ivferm- 
ed of these the gracious inteutious of their Queen, the British Govern- 
ment will concert with the Governments of Frauce aud of Spain the 
best means of affurding effectual assistance to the Queen of Portugal. 

It being always, however, to be clearly uudersiood between the Brit- 
ish aud Portuguese Goveruments, that if such coucert should become ue- 
cessary, aud if the revolt should be put down by the measure. so to be 
concerted, the Queen of Portugal would equally carry iuto effect all the 























above mentioned arrangements, on the termination of the insurrection, 
except as regards the application of the amnesty to those persons who 
might thus have continued to carry on the civil war. 
er Majesty’s Government, however, can entertain no doubt that when 
these just and generous intentions of Her Most Faithful Majesty are 
made known by Colonel Wylde to the Junta, that body will gratefully accept 
the communication, and the civil war will at once be terminated, with- 
our further effusion of Portuguese blood, and without further destruac- 
tion of Portuguese property ; and, if such should be the result, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will derive the sincerest and most heartfelt pleasure 
from having been instrumental in bringing to pass so happy an event. 
You are instructed to read this despatch to the Portuguese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, anil you will give him a copy of it in order that he 
may the better be able to bring under the consideration of his col leagues 








the communication which it contains. I am, &c., 
s PALMERSTON. 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO SIR HAMILTON SEYMOUR. 
‘ Foreign-office, April 5, 1847. 


Sir,—With reference to my other despatch of this date I have to state, 
that if there should be any hesitation as to adopting the arrangement 
therein proposed, you will employ all the arguments which your own re- 
flections and your knowledge of the condition of the country and of the 
state of parties wiil naturally suggest. 

If the Portuguese Government should consent to adopt the plan of pro- 
ceeding which Ler Majesty’s Government have proposed, it is essential- 
ly necessary that you should have some written record of Her Most 
Faithful Majesty's intentions, as set forth in my other despatch, before 
Colonel Wylde sets out for Lisbon; because it would be in the highest 
degree improper that a British officer should be the bearer of such an 
announcement to the Junta, unless the Queen of Portugal had previously 
pledged herself to the British Governmeut on the matters in question, in 
such a manner gs to make it impossible for any of her Ministers, officers, 
and advisers afterwards to break or evade any part of the engagement so 
contracted towards Her Majesty Government. 

The four conditions which are enumerated in my other despatch seem 
to Her Majesty’s Government to provide for everything (with one excep- 
tion, which [ shall presently advert to) which any reasonable Portuguese 
could expect or wish for. 

A general and full amnesty is the usnal sequel of the termination of a 
civil war, in which large numbers of men of various classes have taken 
part; because to punish all would in such cases be impossible, and to se- 
lect particular individuals for punishment would, as savouring more ot 
personal vengeance than of even handed justice, be useless as an example 
and impolitic as a measure of administration. Such an amnesty, how- 
ever, would of course not prevent the Queen from removing to the half- 
pay list such of the commissioned officers of the regular army now serving 
with the Junta as she might not wish to retain on full pay; nor ought it 
to prevent the Queen from removing, if she should think fit to do so, any 
municipal or other civil officers who have taken part in the revolt, and 
who held their offices during pleasure from the Crown; but there may 
be some persons falling within this description who have followed the 
stream in the places in which they were employed, without having been 
party leaders, and whom it may not be necessary or useful to remove. 

The recal of all persons sent out of the kingdom is a measure of indis- 
pensable necessity. The persons to whom this measure woulaapply are 
the Torres Vedras prisoners and the Dake of Palmella. 

It is needless to dwell upon the reasons which make it indispensably 
necessary that the Torres Vedras prisoners should be brought back with- 
out the least delay. With regard to the Duke of Palmella, it is to be ob- 
served, that he was sent out of the kingdom without having been guilty 
or even accused of any offence; that the manner in which the order was 
given him was calculated tu wound his feelings deeply, and is kuown to 
have done so. Butthe Dake of Palmella, from his rank, bis political sta- 
tion, and his ample fortune, 13 a person of considerable importance in the 
country; and it is believed that the great body of the Portuguese nobi- 
lity resent very much the treatment which be bas experienced. An in- 
Vitation to the Duke of Palmella to return, or a summons to him to re- 
sume his place in the Chamber of Peers, would on this account be politic 
as well as just. 

The immediate re-establishment of the ordinary law, and of the con- 
stitution of the country, is too obviously necessary to require to be en- 
forced by any argument, and nota day should be lost after the submission 
of the Junta in revoking all the unconstitutional edicts whick lave been 
issued since the resiguation of the Palmella Administration. 

The sooner the Cortes can be couvoked the better; not a constituent 
assembly, but the ordinary Cortes, according to the Charter as it was in 
force betore the change of Ministry on the 6th of October; and the elec- 
tious should take place as soon as the insurgeut forces are disbanded, and 
the Queen’s municipal officers have been re-established in their proper 
authority in every part of the country. 

The immediate appointment of au administration which, if it cannot 
command the confidence of the country (and, divided as the nation is, 
this could be hardly expected of any meu), may yet not excite its dis- 
trust, appears to be a measure of the most urgent necessity, even if the 
civil war was to go on, and no communication with the Junta-was to take 
place. Itis easier for Her Majesty’s Government to say what men ought 
uot to form part of such admiuistration, than to suggest the names of thuse 
who might properly compose it, Ltis manifest that none of the Cabral 
party and no members of the Oporto Junta shoald, in the preseut state of 
things, be appointed to oftice. 

I have said, in the earlier part of this despatch, that there is one ar- 
rangement which seems indispensable, but which is not mentioned in my 


public despatch of this date ; and that is, the departure of M. Dietz from | 


Lisbon. Unless M. Dietz leaves Portugal, all other arrangements, and all 
attempts to reconcile the Court and the discoutented part of the nation, 
will be vain; and Colonel Wylde must not, under any circumstances, 
leave Lisbon for Oporto until M. Dietz has embarked and sailed fur Eng 
land. His departure is a sine qua non condition of any step whatever on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to interfere in any way in the af- 
fairs of Portugal. Lt isneedless to explain the well known reasons which 
render this condition indispeusable. 

If Colonel Wylde is sent to Oporto, it is desirable that he should go 
thither by sea in one of Her Majesty’s ships of war. He would in that 
manner appear at Oporto more entirely as the representative of the Bri- 
tish Government and the organ of the Government at Lisbon than if he 
entered Oporto from the camp of Marshal Saldanha. He would of course 
communicate with Marshal Saldanha, as occasion might require, after his 
arrival at Oporto. 

If it should be urged, as an objection to the course recommended by the 
British Government, that it would lead to the resiguation of Marshal 
Saldanha, you will observe that, according to this plan, that resiguation 
would become comparatively unimportant; because, ii the Junta submit, 
any general may be competent tocummand an army which, in that case, 
will have no military operations to perform; and if the Junta persist in 
resistance, the concert which will follow between the Queen of Portugal’s 
allies will render the task of her general so light and so easy that there 
are several officers in her service who would be competent to perform it. 

It ismost probable that the Junta will gladly accept the communication 
to be made ‘o them; but evenif some portion of the Junta should be 
for holding out, there can be no doubt that many of the leading men 
among them, and the great majority of their followers, will declare them- 
selves satisfied with the announced arrangements. 

But the Court may demur. This is scarcely probable, You will in that 
case respectfully, but firmly, represent the desperate condition of the 
country, and the hopelessness of a successful and permanent termination 
of the civil war by any means within their present command, But if 
ouce their Majesties could be rescued from the. advisers by whom their 
better judgments are now shackled and controlled, and if they could be 

left to the guidance of their own sound seuse, avd good understandings, 
and just feelings, evea without the aid of a Ministry more worthy thau 
the present of their confidence, no doabt can be entertained that they 
would gladly avail themselves of au offer which, while it would maintain 
unimpaired the honour and dignity of the Crown, would restore peace 
and tranquillity to their dominions, aud save the nation which they govern 
from great and otherwise inevitable calamity. 
Lam, &c., 


PALMERSTON. 





ARMED INTERVENTION IN PORTUGAL. 


The fullowing is the protocol of the conference held at the Foreign- 
office, in London, on the 2} st ult., and at which were preseut the pleui- 
potentiaries of Spain, France, Great Britain, and Portugal: — 

The plenipoteutiaries of Spain, France, Great Britaiu, and Portugal, 
having assembled in confereuce upou the invitation of the pleuipoteutiary 
of Portugal, the Portuguese plenipotentiary declared that he had learut 
by despatches received that same day frown his Government the inutility 
of the endeavours made at Oporto by Colonel Wylde aad the Marquis de 
Hespana, to put an eud to the civil war in Portugal, on the couditious 
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Junta. He added that asthe Queen of Portugal had offered terms 
iv conformity wi b the counsels of her allies, he was charged by her 
most faithful Mej-sty to renew the step already made by her tow her 
allies, who had taken part in the treaty of the 22nd April, 1834, in order 
to obtain from them the necessary aid to effectuate the pacification of her 
states. The Baron de Moncorvo afterwards declared that the conditiong 
offered to the Junta of Oporto in the name of her most faithful Mojeaty 
were—First,—A full and general amnesty for all political offences com. 
mitted since the beginning of the month of October last, and the imme. 
diate recall of all persons who since that period had been constrained to 
leave Portugal from political motives. Secondly,—The immediate reyo. 
cation of all decrees promulgated since the beginning of October last 
which are in conflict with or in opposition to the established laws and con. 
stitution of the kingdom. Thirdly,—A convocation of the Cortes, as 
soon as the elections about to take place immediately shall be termina. 
ted. Fourthly,—The immediate nomination of a ministry composed of 
personages who do uot belong to the party of the Cabrals, aud who 
are not members of the Junta of Oporto. “The English plenipotentia- 
ry confirmed the declaration of Barou Moncorvo, and said that the Brit. 
ish Government had that morning received despatches from Col. Wy Ide 
announcing that the mission in which he had been employed, conjointly 
with the Marquis de Hespana, had failed, and that the Junta had re- 
fused to put an end to the civil war upon the terms proposed by her 
roost faithful Mejesty, or even to consent to a suspension of arms. The 
plenipotentiaries of Spain, France, and Great Britain, taking these cin 
cumstances into serious consideration, and celling to mind the deep in- 
tere.t which their respective Governments felt in the well-being of the 
kingdom of Portugal, with the lively desire of these Governments to see 
the civil war which is desolating this ccuntry put an end to, on condi- 
tions founded cn one side, upon the respect due to the diguity and 
constitutional rights of the crown, and calculated, on the other side, to 
insure sufliciently the liberties of the people ; convinced, moreover, that 
the terms proposed by her most faithful Majesty were well framed for 
attaining these two ends, concur in thinking that a conjuncture bas now 
presented itself on which their respective Boverduieels might, ia full 
conformity with the principles by which they are guided, accede to the 
demand of succour which is addressed to them by the Queen of Portugal. 
The Portuguese plenipotentiary, after expressing the satisfaction with 
which he received this declaration from the plenipotentiaries of the 
three powers, showed the urgent necessity there was for taking meas- 
ures in conformity with these declarations, and represeuted that, in the 
present state of affairs in Portugal, delay could only add to the blood 
already shed, and aggravate the calamities with which the kingdom of 
Portugal is afflicted. 

Having revard to these circumstances, and persuaded of the urgency of 
the conjuncture, the plenipotentiaries of the three powers resolved in 
common to accede to the demand of the Portuguese plenipotentiary, and 
it was decided iu consequence by the plenipotentiaries of the four pow- 
ers that the aid promised to the Queen of Portugal should be immediate- 
ly afforded, and according to this determination, the plenipotentiaries of 
Spain, Frauce, and Great Britain, engage that the naval forces of their 
respective Governments actually stationed on the coast of Portugal shall 
take part conjointly and.immediately with the naval forces of her moat 
faithful Majesty in any operations deemed necessary or opporiune by the 
commanders of these combined forces, in order to accomplish the object 
of this common act. Tae plenipotentiary of Spain further engages thata 
body of troops, the number of which shall be agreed upon between the 
Governments of Spain and Portugal, shall enter Portugal with tho intent 
of co-operating with the troops of her most faith'ul Majesty ; and that such 
troops shall retire again from Portugal within two mouths alter their eu- 
trance, or svover if the object of the expedition shall be fulfilled. The 
plenipotentiaries of the four powers promise that orders conformable to 
the engagemeuts of this protocol shall be immediately seutto the officers 
ot the uavy of the respective Governments, and to the general commaad- 
ing the Spanish troops on the fronYers of Spain. 

(Signed) Xavier De Isturttz-—Jarxac— 
PaLmMeRstoN—Moncorvo. 
——< 


GRAND REVIEW IN HYDE-PARK. 


Yesterday forenoon a grand review of troops by his Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Constautine of Russia (postponed from the previous day, 
in cousequence of the unfavourable weather) took place in Hyde-park, 





in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen, Field-Marshal his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, several members of the Royal family, his Grace 
the Commander-in-Chief, and a most brilliant staff. 

The troops began tw arrive on the ground shortly after 9 o'clock, each 
division falling iutu its appointed position, under the superiutendence of 
General Sir Wiiloughby Gordon, G. C. B., G. C. H., Quarter-Master~ 
General, and Major Geueral his Royal Highuess Prince George, who com- 
manded in the field. The latter, according vo the official programme, 
consisted of the fullowing troops, arranged as described :— 

The First Brigade, commanded by Colonel Home, of the Gronadier 
Guards, comprised the Ist battalion of tne Grenadier Guards, the 2d bat- 
talion of the same regiment, and the 2d battalion of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

The Second Brigade, commanded by Colonel C. Bentinck, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, comprised the Ist battalion of the Coldstreams, and tho 
2d of the same corps. 

The Third Brigade, or Light Division, was composed of the 43d Foot 
and the 2d battalion of the 6Uth Rifles, and was under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Forlong, of the first-inentioned corps. 

The entire division of the Foot Guards was commanded by Colonel 
Berkeley Drummond, of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

The ground was kept by detachments from the 2d Life Guards and the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue). 

tu consequence of the large infantry force on the ground, the presence 
of cavalry or artillery was dispensed with; the spectacle, therefore, strict 
ly speaking, was a display of infautry alone. 

At half-past 10 o'clock the whule of the arrangements were completed 
and the line remained drawa up to await the approach of Her Majesty 
and the staff. The troops, in pointof ncatness, regularity and order, pre- 
sented an appearance exceedingly creditable to their respective com- 
manding-oflicers; as their numbers, to the uupractised eyes of the ma- 
jovity of the spectators, must have rendered the scene an imposing one. 
On this occasion the denizens of the metropolis had, for the first time, an 
opportunity of Jadging of the merits or demerits of the changes which 
have recently been made in the dress of regiments of the line—these 
changes including the new military cap and gray trousers articles which, 
iv the presence of the household troops, have certainly a very unimposing 
appearance. 

Her Majesty, who was accompanied by their Royal highnessee the 
Prince of Walesand the Princess Royal, and attended by the Marchio- 
ness of Douro, arrived on the ground in an open baroache and four shortly 
before 11 o’clock. The Royalcarriage was shortly afterwards joined by 
those of Her Majesty the Qieen Dowager (containing her Royal Highness 
the Gran | Duchess of Saxe Weimir) bor Royal Hizgnuess tae Dichsss of 
Glocester, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, the - Duke of 
Wellington, and several other members of the nobility. 

The Queen, as well as the other members of the Royal Family, was most 
warmly greeted by the spectators, who, although numerous, were not 80 
much so a8 on many former accasions, probably owing to the uncertain 
state of the weather. His Royal highness the Prince of Wales appeared 
in high spirits, and was au object of much curiosity aud interest to all 
those persons within view of the Royalcarriage. The Hereditary Duch- 
e33 of Saxe Weimar, on the invitationof the Queen, alighted from her own 
carriage, and joined Her Majesty before any movement of the troops took 

»lace. 

; Shortly after the arrival of Her Majesty the staff entered the circle. 
It consisted of his Imperial Highness the Grand Dake Constantine, who 
wore the uniform of the Russian Imperial Guard, over which were dis- 
played several national orders; his R xyal Highness Prince Albert, who 
wore his unifurm as Field Marshal; Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, who wore a similar uniform; Field Marshal the Marqais of 
Anglesey (Colonel of the Blues), wuo wore an Hussar uniform; General 
Viscount Combermere, Colonel of the 1st Life Guards; and General the 
Marquis oi Londonderry, Colonel of the 2d Life Guards, both of whom 
wore the uniform of their respective regiments; his Grace the Dake of 
Beaufort, Lieuteuaat-General Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-Chief; General Sir Willoughby Gordon, Quarter 
master-General; Liedtenaut-General Sir Johu Macdonald, Adjutant Ge- 
veral; Major-General Browne, Deputy Adjutaut-General; the aids-de- 
camp to the Comrnander-ia-Chief, Colonel the Hon G. Anson, Culovel 
the Marquis of Douro, Captain the Earl of March, and Lieutenant the 
Marquis of Worcester; Colonel the Burl of Uxbridge, Lieutenaut-Gene- 
ral Sir Bdward Bowater, Lieutenant Geueral Sir Charles Dalbiac, Major 
General Sir Harry Smith (who wore the wuiforin as Colovel of the Hifle 
Brigade, aud was inounted on an Arab horse which had carried tim 





through the dangers of the Sutle}), Colonel the Bart of Cardigan, who 


which the Queen of Portugal bad authorized them to make knuwu to the | wore tue auiluru of the 11th Mussars, Lieuteuaut-Goueral Sir Alexaudec 
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Woodford, Major-General the Hon. CO. Cavendish, Major General Sir De 
vans, &c. 
lstegetcins ed salutations with the Royal party, the cavalcade pro- 
ceeded in front of the line, headed by his papel ighness Prince George. 
Tho troops immediately saluted, the standards and colours dropping, and 
the bands playing the national anthem. After inspecting the troops, du- 
ring which the uuited bands played the Russian national hymn and the 
Coburg March, the staff retired to its position. The whole line then 
marched past in open and close column, first in slow time and afterwards 
in quick time, the bands playing appropriate airs. This movement hav- 
ing been concluded, the troops ouce more took up their position in line, 
facing the Bayswater road. The manwuvring then commenced, the light 
companies advancing from the line aud skirmishing as with the oy. 
This corps subsequently returned to their positions, and the whole field 
moved in the direction of the magazine, where the Rifle Brigade went 
through the evolutions peculiar to that corps—firiug while extended on 
the ground, and lying in ambush, &c, After some further movements the 
light infantry and the brigade of guards severally formed in line and 
fired. At the conclusion of the firiug the Queen retired from the ground, 
bis Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine having previously 
expressed to Her Majesty and to his Grace the Commander-in-Chief the 
high satisfaction he had derived from the exhibition. 
he spectacle on the whole was a very brilliant one, though the ab- 
sence of the cavalry detracted very much from the display. 
ee 


COLONEL FITZGIBBON. 
From the Coburg Star. 


This old moritorions offiser has, a3 a last resource, pub lished a pamph- 
lot entitled “ Aa Appeal to the People of the late Province of Upper 
Canada,” iu which he sets forth his claims upon the Government for the 
balance of a certaia grant mids to him by the late Upper Canada Legis- 
lature in accordance with the fullowing Resolutions co . 

“ On the 23d of January, 1838, your Representative parliament assem- 
bled adopted two Resolut‘ons, and a motion to amend them, of which the 
following extract from the Journais of their House isacopy: — 

« Resolved,— That James Fitzgibbon, Esq., having rendered signal ser- 
vices to this Province in a Militaay capacity, ou various occasions, when 

he was an officer of the Regu'ar Forces of the Empire, during the late 
War with the United States of America, aad subsequently in several Civil 
capacities, and also very receutly as Colonel of Militia, on the breaking 
out of the Rebellion in the Home District, it isa duty incumbent on this 
House to recognise. by some public expression, his brave and faithful 
conduct, and to use such means as may be in its power to procure to be 
graated to him by his Sovereiga some lasting Token of the Royal bounty, 
as an acknuwledzmeat of tho estimation im which those services are 
held by the Pe -ple whom it represeuts. ‘ , 

“ Resolved, —T hatthis House do humbly address Her Majesty, praying 
Her Majesty willbe graciously pleased to grant to the said James Fitz- 
gibbon five thousand acres of the waste lands of the Crown in this Pro- 
vince, ag a mark of Her Majosty’s Royal Favour for the honourable, effi- 
cient, and faithful services of that gentleman during a period of twenty- 
six years. . 

“Mr. Merritt, seconded by Mr. Barwell, moves that the foregoing Re- 
solutions be ateended by iuserting the word * unanimously,’ after the 
word Resolved. 

“Which was carried.” ‘ : ; 

It appears that owing toa change in the policy of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment this graat was never pertected, but in liea thereof, the sum of 
one thousand pounds was voted by the Uuited Legislature in 1845, atter 
seven years had elapsed, during which time Col. F. nad been subjected 
to all the painful effects cousequent upon “hope deferred,” as well as an 
accumulation of debts, law costs, &c., so that as he clearly shows in bis 
appeal, that sum was of no use to him, and but of little value even to his 
creditors. : 

Had the grant never been spoken of Col. F. had been better off, as 
wpon the faith of it he incurred liabilities which he has siace been unable 
tu liquidate, and which he never would have incurred dia he not sap- 
pose vis altered circumstances would warrant him ia so doing. There is 
no question about the deserts of the gallant Colonel, his exploits in Ca- 
nada occupy more than one page of her history, neither is there any 
doubt of the inteation of the Parliament of Upper Canada to reward the 
man who was maiualy instrumental in saving the City of Toronto from the 
ruthless handsof the incendiary McKeuzie, aud his rebellious followers, 
nor isthe right so to dispose of the fuuds of the Province denied, and 

yet we find a government so scrupul.us as to pay to the utmost far- 
thing the claim of the rebel Papineau, refuse to honour the Bill in fa- 
vour of anold, devoted aud faithful servant. It is a stain on the in- 
tegrity of Govermment thus to act.and we trust to see it speedily re- 
moved, as we are sure the gentleinens at present in power know full 
well that the people of Upper Canada at least will freely and fully bear 
them out in this act of simple justice. 

ludependently of the question of Col. F.’s claim, his pamphlet contains 
much matter of interest connected with the peridd of the so-called Re- 
bellion, and we recommend it to the perusal of our readers, who will 
find therein set forth in rather a different light than heretofore, many of 
the acts and events of those days. Col. Fitzzibboa is an Irishman, and 
the following sketch of his life by himself, which ho places by way of 
introduction to his pamphlet, he will excuse us for the Hibernicism of in- 
serting as a conclusion to this notice. Wo may, however, resume the 
subject at a future day. 

“ After serving two yearsin the Knight of Glin’s Yeomanry Corps,which 
I entered at the age of fifteen, L eulisted iu 4 Feacible Regiment on the 
25th of October, 1798, as a Private Soldier, and on the same day was ap- 
pointed Serjeant. On the 9th of June following, I volunteered into the 
49th Regiment, thea commanded by the late Sir Isaac Brock, and accom- 
panied the army under Sir Ralph Abercromby to the Helder, where we 
landed on the 27th of August. On the 2d of October, | was taken prison- 
er at Egemonton Zee, and carried into France. On the 24th of January 
follewiug, L was landed in England, having, with the other prisoners ta- 
ken in Holland, beenexchauged. In March, 1801, the 49th Regiment, 
having been embarked ou board the Fleet, to duty a8 marines, were pre- 
sent at the Naval Action befure Copenhagen, on the 2d of April. I served 
on board the Monarch, during the action, and that ship having been great 
ly shattered by the great Trekover Battery, bad to be sent home, and 
the survivors of the Grenadier Company, to which I belonged, were sent 
on board the Ev/ephant. then Lord Nelsou’s Flag Ship, in which I served 
until the return of the Fleet to England in August. 

“At the close of the War, the 49th Regimeut was sent to Canada, and 
after landing at Quebec ou the 2st of August, 1802, Lieutenant Culonel 
Brock appowted me Serjeant Major, although yet in my 22d year ouly. 
In September, 1803, Colonel Brock recommended me for the Adjutantcy, 
but as the resignation of the Adjutant could not then be accepted at the 
Horse Guards, there being no vacancy in the Regiment for him as a 
Lieutenant, he was permitted to do the duty of a Subaltern and I was ap- 
pointed to act as Adjutant, and acted as such until 1806, when Colonel 
Brock obtained an Busigucy tor me, in order, as he suid, that [ should ob- 
tain rank as an officer without any further loss of time. I was gazetted 
to an Busigncy on the 6th of February, in that year. 

“Ou the 18th of December fullowiug I succeeded to the Adjutantcy, 
and on the 8thof June, 1809, | was promoted to a Lieutenancy. On the 
declaration of War by the Uui.ed States in 1812, I resigned the Adjutaut- 
cy that I might be eligible to be employed on detached service, aud was 
immediately placed in command of a company whose captain was abseut. 
Ou the 12th of June in the following year, 1813, [ applied for and ob- 
tained leave to select 50 men from the 49th Regiment, to be employed in 
advance of the Army on the Niagara Frontier. 

“On the 24th of the same mouth my success in capturing a detach- 
ment of 500 men of the American Regular Army, 50 of whom were 
cavalry, and two field pieces, obtained for me a Company, and on the 
14th of October following | was gazetted Captain in a Provincial Corps, 
the Glengarry Light Iufantry Fencibles. Oa the 24th of June, 1816, that 
Regiment was disbanded, aud | was piaced on half pay; and took up my 
residence at York, in Upper Canada, now Toronto, and thus made Upper 
Canada the land of my aduption. 

sg Phis rapid statement I lave written by way of Introduction to the 
following Narrative, which Narrative was already written aud about to 

e placed iu the hauds of the Printer before it occurred to me that auch 
a brief prefacory statement as this would uot be inappropriate, aud under 
this sudden impression | have writien it. 

Montreal, 24th May, 1847. JAMES FITZGIBBON.” 
$e 


CRICKET. 
From the Montreal Herald. 


The deciding match between the 
Rifle Brigade was played ou 
Cricket Club. 

The first match this season was o 
Gaiued by the Rifles, whilst the sec 


52d Light Infantry and 2d Battalion 
Saturday, ou the grouud of the Muutreas 


ur readers will probably remember, 
oud was won by the 52d. Ia the pre- 


reiadye a 


She Albion. 
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sent match, some beaatiful batting took place by Hitchman on the part 
of Rifles and by Oakley, and the Bugle Major on that of the 52d, the latter 
adding seven to his score by one leg hit. As will be seen by the score, 
which we give below, our old friends the 52d beat their antagonists by 
six wickets; and as they leave us in a few days, we take this opportunit 
of heartily congratulating them on the general success which has attend- 
ed their play during their residence in the Garrison. 


RIFLE BRIGADE. 


lst INNINGS. 2ND INNINGS. 


Lord Malden, b Embury.....-. . 3 Lord Malden, run out........-- 1 

Serjt. Taylor, b Oakley.......... 10 Serjt. Taylor, ct Oakley, b Oakley 5 
Corporal Christmas, b Oakley.... 1 Corp. Christmas, leg before the 

MPEENR Sess 0's octave ddsacedecs 5 

Corporal Mitt, b Embury...-.-. -- 2 Corporal Mitt, b Oakley.......-. 14 
Private Hitchman, b Oakley. ..... 4l Private Hitchman, leg before 

wicket.........- anne > dencaed 17 

Private Rooke, b Embury.....-. 2 Private Rooke, b Oakley........ 12 

Private Ainsworth, b Embury.... 1 Private Ainsworth, not out...... 0 

Private Russell, b Embury...-.. 6 Privt Russell, ct Oakley, b Brooks 0 

Private Smith, b Embury......- . 2 Privt Smith, ct Oakley, b Oakley. 4 

Private Styles, not out.........- 2 Privt Styles, b Oakley.........- 5 

Private Sapley, b Oakley...... -. 2 Privt Sapley, ct Brooks, b Brooks 3 

Oe ey eo Fo wins" 7 —_ 

— 66 

Bets. 65-5 79 ist Innings...-.....- 79 

POG. 262 spcncesccs 145 


52p LIGHT INFANTRY. 
lst INNINGS. QND INNIEGS. 


Capt Corbett, b Malden...... -. 6 Bugle Maj. Embury, not out....12 
Hon. E. Curzon, not out........ 2 Corporal Oakley, b Russell... --- 9 
Bugle Major Embury, run out..43 Private Oakley, c Russell, b Rus- 
OME Sioa cctotctadsaer sles se 0 
Corporal Oakley, b Russell...... 3 Private Brooks, b Russell....-. 3 
Private Oakley, run out......-- 33 Private Holwell, not out........ 2 
Private Brooks, c Styles, b Nutt. 5 Private Gillivan, b Russell...... 0 
Private Holwell, b Malden.... 5 BIB o50555i<ce0 janeusalece 0 
Private Longley, b Russell... -.-.. 2 —_— 
Private Merchant, b Nutt...... 8 26 
Private Pearson, b Russell... .-. 5 Ist Innings..--. o «88D 
Private Gillivan, b Russell... --. 2 —- 
PEE cea be Pile ass ba0 ces 6 TOUS 66 46 5,.006604 60 146 
ee tie cede 120 





MARRIED, on Wednesday, 14th inst., at Trinity Cnurca, by the Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wrignt, CHARLES. E. LEVEY, Ksq, to JEMIMA, daughter of Capt. Boxer, Royal 
Navy ,C. B., ail of Quebec. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 106 a 106 1-2. 


WER A BLON, 
~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1817. 





PORTUGAL. 

As the intervention in the affairs of Portugal ia a matter of some mo- 
ment in the political world, we have occupied a portion of this day’s jour- 
nal with documents having reference thereto. 

Policy, bumanity, and the obligation of treaties have induced Great 
Britain to adopt her recent course in the affairs of that unhappy country. 
That the system of intervention is objectionable, as a general rule, we are 
well aware ; but under the conjunction of circumstances that presented 





would hardly have escaped repudiation, and the profitable commerce 
which she has so long enjoyed with her “ ancient aliy” would, in all pre- 
bability, have passed into other hands. These, we say, were the perplex- 
ing alternatives which presented themselves to the consideration of the ° 
British cabinet. 

The British cabinet-we are happy to say, acted honestly, and therefore 
wisely. It determined to fulfil the obligation of treaties, and therefore 
consented to a joint intervention; but England coupled all promises of as- 
sistance to the Portuguese goveriiment witha distinct understanding that 
an amnesty should be granted on submission, to all who Had taken up arms; 
and that the Queen should revoke all decrees which she had issued infring- 
ing upon the law and constitution of the Kingdom. This determination was 
communicated by Lord Palmerston to Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British 
Minister at the court of Donna Maria, on the Sth of April last. The 
despatch is a very important one, aud we have accordingly placed it in our 
columns, together with another of the same date of a more private char- 
acter, under which the minister was directed to guide himself. In the 
first, Lord Palmerston laid down the following distinct propositions, and 
it must be admitted that they are most unobjectionable. 

The arrangements which Her Majesty's Government understand the 
Queen of Portugal! as having determit.ed to carry into effect, immediate. 
ly upon the submission of the Junta, are the following :— 

First,—A full and general amuesty for all political offences commit- 
ted since the beginning of October last; and an immediate recall of all 
persons who, since that time, have been sent out of Portugal for political 
reasons, 

Secondly,—An immediate revocation of all the decrees which have 
been issued since the beginving of October last, and which infringe 


upon, or conflict with, the established law and constitution of the king- 
om. 
Thirdly,—-A convocation of the Cortes so soon as the elections, which 
are to take place without delay, shall have been completed. 
Fourthly,—The immediate appointment of an administration composed 
of men not belonging to the pariy of the Cabrals, nor Being members of 
the Oporto Junta. ' 


The four stipulations here made, viz, amnesty—restoration of law and 
the constitution—the convocation of the legislature, and the furmation of 
a cabinet which shall exclude the violent of bth parties, are in the 
highest degree wise and just, and must secure for Eugland the approba- 
tion of the civilized world. M. Guizotand the French government fully 
approved of them. 

But Lord Palmerston did not stop here. In his second and more pri- 
vate letter to Sir Hamilton Seymour just named, he distinctly instructed 
that minister to obtain some record from the Queen, Donna Maria, in 
writing—before Col. Wylde should be despatched to the Oporto Juanta— 
that her pledges should be faithfully performed and completed. Aud 
his lordship also insisted on anotherconditiun namely, that M Dietz, a Ger- 
man attached to the person of the King Consort, and who is supposed to 
have been the author of much bad advice, should be sent out of the 
kingdom. “ Unless,” says his lordship, “ M. Dietz leaves Portugal, all 
| other arrangements and all attempts to reconcile the Court and the dis- 
contented part of the nation will be in vain; and Col. Wylde must not 
under any circumstances leave Lisbon for Oporto until M. Dietz has 
embarked and sailed for England.” For this determination and energy 


| we give Lord Palmerston great credit. 


All this was done, and Col. Wylde proceeded to Oporto, on his mission 
of peace and reconciliation ; but the rebel Junta was contumacious, anda 





itself lately, Rngland could not, with honour to her name and justice to 
herself, avoid it. From time immemorial Portugal has been to a great 
extent under the protection of England. Even as long ago as 1373 atreaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance was made between King Edward of 
Fogland and Ferdinand of Portugal. In the time of the Protectorate 
Cromwell made a similar treaty, and Charles Second permitted the King 


of Portugal to raise 12,000 foot soldiers in England, Ireland, and Scotland, | 
and also promised the protection ofa fleet; and the good understanding has | 


been preserved down to modern times. The celebrated Peninsular war 
was waged to protect Portugal from the dominion of France; but the 
strongest of all existing obligations is the Quadruple Treaty, entered into 
in 1832, between England, France, Spain, and Portugal, for the purposeof | 
putting down the Miguelite usurpation, placing Donna Maria Gloria on 
the Lusitanian throne, and guaranteeing a representative furm of govern- 
ment to Portugal as well as to Spain. The alliance formed under this treaty 
completed the objects of it—Dom Miguel was expelled from Portugal ; 
Don Carlos from Spain; and liberal forms of government were establish- 
ed in both countries, Sngland and France guaranteeing their perpe- 
tuity. 

But Donna Maria Gloria, although placed firmly on the throne of her 


| the four powers for an armed intervention. 





Protocol was at length drawn up and agreed to between the ministers of 
The first act of this armed 
intervention took place off Oporto, where the British equadron took and 
detuined Das Antas, and his force of 2,500 men, which was proceeding 
on an insurrectionary expedition to another part of the kingdom. 

| What the result of all this will be, we shall learn by future arrivals; 
we trust it will be favourable to peace, and that the Portuguese people 
| will see the advantage of putting an end to the distractions of their 
| beautiful country, especially as they can now do so under the guarantee 
of three European powers, that taeir rights and liberties shall be pro. 
tected and preserved. 

We regret to see in a morning contemporary of this city, an article 
impugning the policy and motives of Great Britain in this case. The 
intelligeut editor of that paper, we feel assured, would not have arrived 
at such conclusions, had be perused the correspondence as laid before 
Parliament. A copy of that correspondence is ia our possession, and at 
the service of our contemporary, if he wishes to see it. 





Colonial Railroads —In our paper of last week we did not perhaps, 





ancestors, did not govern wisely. Evil counsellors led to bad govern- 
ment, and she was persuaded to commit acts which infringed on the char- 
ter, and affected the rights and liberties of the people. The Cabralista 
cabinet, which was founded by two brothers named Cabral, was so grind- 
ing, so rapacious and despotic, that the people rose and overthrew it, and 
ultimately a civil war commenced. This civil war was carried on by a 
Junta who raised an army for the purpose of upsetting the Queen's Gov- 
ernment, and its acts partook of tiat violeut character which threatened 
a repetition of the bloody scenes of the French Revolution. The follow- 
ing is one of the many incendiary proclamations distributed in Lisbon. 

Portuguese.—The revolution of the Minho—the most glorious revolu- 
tion of the Portuguese nation, has been betrayed by the sovereign! Do 
not believe her! Observe that she lies as she always has. 

Portuguese ! know that the queen, the chief of the state, who ought to 
be the tiret to respect the opinion of the people—with words of peace in 
her moath and pvison in her heart—went out into the streets of Lisbon, 
and made open war upon the nation. Not satisfied with blood and bones, 
ow which her throne is founded, she continues to make more victims.— 
This vampire still desires more blood, and thus the tigress pays the unliap- 
py people who bestowed on her a throne. 

Portuguese! you will gain nothing by retaining this viper in your bo- 
som, she must either respect your rights, or let her undergo the fate of 
Louis XVL., who was even less guilty. 

Portuguese! your Queen affirms that she wishes for peace; but she 
allows her janissaries to murder and rob as they are now doing ! 

Portuguese! To arms! otherwise you will be shot or transported, and 
let your war cry be, Long live Pedro V! ; 

Death to tyranny aud to those who, under a charter—a shield for their 
infammy—oppress us ! 

Under such circumstances the Queen of Portugal called for the inter 
vention of the parties to the Quadruple treaty; but the government of 
England hesitated. 
interfere even if England stood aloof, in furtherance of which, a Spanish 
army marched to the Portuguese frontier with a design of entering the 
Sir Robert Peel in his 
speech, which we give to-day, sets this point forth in strong colours, and 


France and Spain, however, manifested a desire to 


country and joining itself with the Queen’s forces. 


his arguments had great weight with Parliament and the country. 

If she 
longer adhered to her determination of non-intervent on, she would 
separate herself from her allies to the treaty of 1832, and incur the ob- 
logay of a non-fulfilment of her engagemeuts. These allies would have 
proceeded without her ; and if successful in putting down the insurrec- 
tion England would have lost all credit with the government of Portugal 
Ou the otber hand, if the insurgents had proved successful, it is but tou 
clear that they would have dethroned, and, perhaps, decapitated the 


Queen, and either recalled Dom Miguel or set up some sanguinary go- 


Unpleasant alternatives presented themselves to Great Britain. 


vernment which would have destroyed the few remaining liberties of the | 


Portuguese. Such a state of things might have aunexed Portugal to 


Spain, auder the sanction of France—a splendid finale to the Spanish 





marriage question! The large debt, too, due by Portugal to England 





sufficiently cail attention to the speech of Earl Grey in the House of 
Lords on Lord Monteagle’s motion fur a committee on colonization. 
That committee, which was fortunately obtained is, in reality, we ap- 
prehend, rather a committee on Culonial Railroads. The following is 
the passage in the colonial Minister's speech, which we would urgently 
| recuinmend for perusal, 


He said, that if they were to encourage emigration they ought to look 
to the extension of public works in Canada. He must be permitted to 
j remind him of how much this country has alrsady done iu this respect. 
A very considerable loan has been raised for Canada, on favourable terms 
under the guarantee of this country, which was now being spent on pub- 
| lic works. He should be extremely glad to see this carried further.— 
He had an especial anxiety to see railroads carried to a greater extent 
[hear, hear, ] particularly one undertaking of that kind which he regarded as 
one of national importance—he alluded to the project of a Railway from Que- 
becto Halifax (loud cheering.) He could conceive nothing more important 
than the establishment of a line of communication between Canada and the 
nearest point of communication with America, and possessing a magnificent 
harbour. In connection with that railway no doubt a great extent ot land 
would be rendered valuable for settlement, which at present was, to a 
great extent, inaccessible. His noble friend the Governor Gensral of Can- 
ada was equally impressed with the importance of these considerations 
with himself. These, however, were not things which could be pushed 
forward with the rapidity which some imagiued, but must be conducted 
with caution. By the papers on the table their lordships would observe 
that the Earl of Elgin had been instructed to bring the subject under the 
consideration of the local legislature. The colony, however, would not 
be able of itself to supply the capital. It thiscountry were in the same 
condition as she was three or four years ago, he should certainly be of 
opinion that large assistance might have been obtained for carrying out 
the undertaking. But it was impossible to look at the present state of 
things and feel the same confidence. They could not be ignorant of the 
present state of the money market. In spite of the increased interest on 
Exchequer bills, the greatest difficulty was found io preventing them 
from being returned to the government. 
It will be seen how well these sentiments were received by the House, 
especially those observa.ious which dwell so emphatically on the great 
| enterprise of the railroad from Halifax to Quebec, which when complet- 
| ed will be the parent of so many others in all the provinces. 
The pressure of the money market will prevent any targe grant this 
season ; but uext year, our private letters advise us, a handsome sum 
will be appropriated to this pu pose, 





At all events, one essential infer- 
viz., that her Majesty’s government are fully aware 
of the advantages of such communications, and tho delay in setting about 
them is to be ascribed to the state of the money market, a cause which 


ence is to be drawn: 


we trust one good season in England will effectually remove. 





Col. Fitzgibbon, of Canada, has published a pamphlet in which he sets 
forth his wrongs and his unrequited claims on the government, both pro- 
vincial and imperial. We have copied a notice ef this pamphlet from the 
Coburg Star, and we most sincerely hope that some steps willbe taken 
to do the complainant justice. 

It isa bad feature in the system of Responsible Government tiat so 
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many,persons should be complaining of injustice. Col. Fitzgibbon, 
Ryland of Quebec, and Col. Gugy, are loud in their complaints of bad faith 
and broken pledges. Cannot, for the honour of the British name, these 
complaints be hushed by a little exercise of common justice ? 

As respects Col. Fitzgibbon’s dispute with Sir Francis Head, we can 
only repeat how much we regret it. Its continuance is no way advan- 
tageous to themselves or the public, and we trust it will not be prolonged. 











*,* Her Majesty’s government, we learn, have, unsolicited, granted to 
Mr. M. H. Perley of St. John’s, New Brunswick, the sum of £200 ster- 
ling per annum, in consideration of the efficiency of his services. This is 
in addition to his colonial salary as Emigrant Agent for that province. We 
are very glad to hear of this piece of liberality. 


FREE TRADE. 
We have received the following communication in reference to an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Albion of 3d instant. A pressure of other mat- 
ter prevented us from giving it an insertion last Saturday. 


F THE ALBION. 
To THE ae 0 Piilakishie, cig thi. 
Dear Sir: In your Albion of Saturday last, you speak of Sir Robert 
Peel’s cruelty in forgetting “ to give free trade to the farmer and 
labourer,” and in obliging them to take British manufactures, dear 
or cheap,—the continental clothes, shoes, and working implements, 
being excluded by duties,” and you then proceed to ask why “ the poor 
Chawbacons should not weer their coats and hobnail shoes unleavened 
with injustice 1” As you have not informed your readers of the exact 
amount of injustice thus inflicted, I trust that you will permit me to 
do 89. 
Cottons, linens, and woollens, notmade up,—duty free. 
Do. oO. do. made up—10 per cent. 
Men’s shoes—7 shillings the dozen pairs. 
Working Implements—10 per cent. 


See IX and X. Vict. c. 23.] 
he almost only duty, of which any one (whether farmer or manufac- 


ow aright to complain, is that on tobacco, which is out- 
maahag high, and which would be muth.more productive 'to the Re- 
venue, if reduced within reasonable limits. But this has nothing to do 
with the question of Protection, every one “knowing that no tobacco is 
grown within the United Kingdom. 

You do not state from what ‘* London Paper” you have taken the ar- 
ticle of “ Free Trade at a Discount,” so that J cannot judge of the weight 
due to the statement; though I suspect that the facts of the case will be 
found, on inquiry, to be somewhat different from what the said “ London 
Paper” desiies its readers to believe. ‘ 

I remain, dear Sir, your constant reader and well wisher. 
Fair Pray. 


We are certainly very much obliged to “Fair Play” for this commu- 
nication, as it fully proves our case. We cannot see why Sir Robert Peel 
should so pertinaciously insist on <he total abolition of duties on foreign 
grain before the farmer was released from the duties which oppressed 
him. It certainly was not fair to leave the landed interest, burdened as 
it is with so many and severe charges, exposed to duties of so many 
kinds, while that interest was no longer protected in its own market, and 
atits owndoor. Our correspondent admits that foreign wearing apparel 
is taxed—tazed is the free trade term—to the tune of ten per cent; work- 
ing implements, which means ploughs, harrows, and pick-axes, ditto; 
and that the duty on Tobacco is “outrageously high.” It is outrageously 
high, we believe four hundred per cent. But this is not all, for tea bears 
a duty of two hundred per cent.; sugar, before Lord John Russell re- 
duced it, fifty per cent. and so on, with almost all the essentiale which the 
poor Chawbacon requires beyond what he produces on his own farm. 

It is true that some of these imposts are levied for fiscal purposes, and 
the argume.tt is a good one for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
devising ways and means to pay the interest on the National Debt, but it 
isa very unsatisfactory one for the Chawbacon. Sir Robert Peel refused, 
be it remembered, the compromise offered by the Earl of Wicklow, which 
differed from the ministerial plan to the amount of four shillings per 
quarter only. Now four shillings a quarter, at the price of one hundred 
shillings, at which rate the article has been lately selling, is only four per 
cent. Was it fair then on the part of the late Premier to refuse so small 
@ protection as four per cent. on the main production of the farmer’s in- 
dustry, and retain a duty of four hundred on one of the greatest comforts 
that is left him? Tea, sugar, and coffee, in the present state of our habits, 
are necessaries 0: life; bat tobacco is a comfort above all others. To 
the user, it is a solace at all times, and compensates the poor labourer 
for a scanty meal. Sir Robert, in giving the manufacturer his “loaf un- 
leavened with injustice,’ should, we say, have given the Chawbacon his 
bit of tobacco “ unleavened with injustice ;’—he, poor fellow, was ep- 
titled to his quid pro quo. 

In directing that vast, and complicated piece of machinery, the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, justice to all parties should be a leading principle. 
In a community composed of agriculturists, manufacturers, traders, and 
merchants, the burthens of state should be as equally distributed as pos, 
sible. One body should not be taxed to pamper another, but all should 
be made to work harmoniously. With this rule in view, the protection 
formerly kept up in favour of the domestic grain was unfair and dispro- 
portionate, and Sir Robert Pee! did rightly in 1842 in reducing it; and if 
he had contented himselfin 1846 with another instalment of reduction, 
instead of a total abolition, all would have gone well and he would stil! 
have been at the head of the country. He would have remained in office 
and kept his party together, and have retained his one hundred majority 
in the House of Commons to effect other necessary changes and reforms, 
The British Tariff of 1842, planned and executed by Sir Robert Peel, we 
always applauded, because the reduction of duties was made as equitable 
as possible on all classes of articles; but Sir Robert, in 1846, departed 
from this just and salutary policy, and hence has arisen a world of po- 
litical strife, discord, and change. ; 

Weare not opponents of free trade ; we are its advocates to all reason- 
able extent. We think free trade. nothing without reciprocity on the 
part of other nations ; but so far the reciprocity has been traly Hibernian, 
all on one side. 

The paper from which we copied the article “Free Trade at a Dis- 
count in Manchester,” was Bell's Weekly Messenger, a journal whose 
veracity and integrity Fair Play we are sure will not impeach. 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 

We have had an opportunity within the past week of hearing this lady 
aing, and it is with pleasure we record the fact, that we have never heard 
an English artist whose merits we could more fully and freely endorse. 
With an “ atmosphere of success’ about her rarely surpassed, and never 
equalled by any English singer, she comes to us laden with the ovations 
of Kings, Queens, Emperors, and Princes throughout all Europe, who 
have vied with each other in doing homage and paying tribute to her ta- 
lente. So prone are we in imagination to out-Herod even apparently in- 
flated and exaggerated laudation of forthcoming excellence, that we 
feared Madame Bishop would fail, at least in some one or mayhap more of 
the points of superiority attributed to her, but i is not so! and we are no 
true prophets if a public and more critical test than the contracted 
drawing-room can possibly furnish, does not fully sustain us in this 
opinion. 

Madame Bishop is above the medium statare, of graceful bearing, and 
a ripely developed but not overgrown physique. Her features are strong- 
ly marked, but of pleasant outline and expression, the “ ensemble” form: 


ing a combination that will admit of great dramatic expression, and of 
shadO wing forth with palpable truthfulness each shade and gubtle com 





| plexity of human passion. ; 





ries to success sv happily 
} power of voice are combined in MadameBishop ;—th 
that command success. 

Her voice is a soprano sfogato, extending from D below to D sharp, or 
E in Alt, and is well in tune throughout its whole register. 

Her articulation is clear, frm, and unsmothered, and her passages of the 
most rapid volubility, whether diatonic or chromatic, are marked by 
distinctness. Her intervals, whether from below, above, or per contra, 
combine the precision of a machine with the grace of a Falcon’s swoop 
upon its “ quarry,” and her roulades, shakes, cadenzas, or other ornaments, 
are flexible and finished. Her tours de force, especially in her middle and 
upper register, show no lack of body of tone, as some criticisms across the 
water have intimated, and her sostenuto, in its crescendo and diminu- 
endo, is a polished shaft without flaw or blemish, proving the happy ad- 
aptation of the deep breathing chest and well cultivated organ to the re- 
quirements of her art. This much in justice and in anticipation of her 
appearance in public. It is ramoured that she will make her debut in 
“Linda di Chamouni,” when we shall have an opportunity of going more 
critically into her distinctive merits, and we trust and believe at the same 
time to be able to record her perfect success in New York. 


are qualifications 





NEW WORKS. 


Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. First American from the 
third London edition, revised by the author. Published by Wiley and 
Putnam, New York. The popularity of this strikingly original work 
has induced the publishers to present it to the American public, with 
whom it is likely to acquire a widely spread reputation. The strikingly 
original character of its criticisms, the beauty and eloquence of its dic- 
tion, and the profound depth of its disquisitions, not only on painting as 
an art, but on subjects connected with general literature, recommend it 
to the perusal of every reader of taste in our community. Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam have issued the work in a beautiful style of typography and 
ornamental embellishment. 

Shakspeare and his Friends. By the author of the Youth of Shakspeare, 
The Secret Passion, &c. New York, Burgess and Stringer, price 50 cents. 
The present volume forms the second of the series designated as the 
Shakspeare Novels, and from the nature of the design, is, perhaps, the 
most deeply interesting of the series. We are introduced to a gallery of 
living portraits, rich in colouring, truthful in delineation, and striking ia 
their developements of individual character. The great cotempuraries 
of the immortal bard are all brought upon the canvas. Elizabeth, South- 
ampton, Essex, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and the gifted actors of “ The Globe” 
move before us, while the graphic incidents and picturesque descrip- 
tions lend additional fascination to the work. 

Morceaux Choisis des Auteurs Modernes & Vusage de la Jeunesse: with a 
translation of the new and difficult words and idiomatic phrases which 
occur in the work. By F, M. Rowan. Revised and corrected by J. L. 
Jewett, editor of Ollendorff’s new method of learning French. New 
York, Appleton & Co. An invaluable addition to our books of instruc- 
tion in the French language, comprising, as it does, an admirable selec- 
tion from the works of esteemed authors, with accompanying notes by 
the editor’s explanatory of the idioms contained in the extracts so diffi- 
cult to acquire under the common modes of instruction. 

The Thousand and One Nights; or the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Translated by Rev. Edward Forster. No. 2. Published by C.8. Francis 
& Co., 252 Broadway. Messrs. Francis & Co. have conferred a favour 
on our youthful readers by their republication of this fascinating work, 
enriched as it is with its able explanatory and historical introduction and 

accompanying notes, and its spirited and well executed pictorial illustra- 
tions. The work will be completed in six parts. 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—* Old Drury” is announced to open, fur the regular 
season, on Monday, the 2d of August. This unusually early commence- 
ment of the winter campaign appears to indicate that Mr. Simpson is on 
the alert to meet his new and formidable rival in Broadway. We trust 
that all his arrangements for the coming season have been made with the 
same energy, and characterized by the same discriminative tact. If the 
attraction provided for the opening night is a specimen of the general 
character of the fare, the management has provided, we may safely pre- 
dict, a brilliant season at the Park. 

The celebrated Madame Anna Bishop, whose fame comes heralded 
from all the Continental cities of Europe, where her unrivalled powers 
have won the applause and patronage of emperors, kings, and princes, 
scarcely less enthusiastic than the homage now awarding to Jenny 
Lind—makes her first appearance in America on the opening night. 

That Madame Bishop is destined to make a greater sensation in New 
York than any singer has created since the lamented Malibran, we feel 
a perfect confidence in predicting ; and, as this anticipation of her suc 
cess is founded upon impressions derived from hearing specimens of 
Madame Bishop’s powers, we have a fuller assurance of her coming tri- 
umphs in America than if we were but simply endorsing the impression 
of foreign authorities. 

We are not in possession of the details of Mr. Simpson’s arrangements. 
The worthy manager is, as usual, profoundly secret on these topics. He 
has lost one of the most prominent supporters of the stock company, in 
the death of Mr. John Fisher, an actor of the sterling old school of comedy 
now fast passing away. Fisher will be sorely missed at the Park, where 
he has been for the last sixteen years a faithful and valuable appendage- 
Mr. W. Chapman, acomic actor of great quaintness and humour, is en. 
gaged for poor Fisher’s role,—but we fear it will be long before we shall 
be able to see Fisher’s place adequately supplied at the Park. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Jackson has re-opened his Theatre for a short 
Summer season, and the experiment, notwithstanding the extreme heat of 
the weather, is eminently successful. 

Several new engagements have been entered into by the Management, 
with performers of established popularity. Mr. W. Marshall, an ener- 
getic actor of the ‘‘ Muscular School,” has entered upon the line of busi_ 
ness vacated by the retirement of Mr. Neafie—and Mr. John Green, and 
his talented wife, are also now members of the Bowery Company. The 
talented De Bar, and the graceful Miss H. Vallée, also form conspicuous 
features in the attractions. 

The splendid Fairy Spectacle of the Naiad Queen isin preparation for 
the purpose of introducing Miss J. Turnbull as the heroine. 

Cuatuam TueatrE.—Mr. Deverna continues his active management, 
with untiring spirit. Barney Williams has been the leading feature of 
He is to be succeeded by Mr, Chas. Howard, a light comedian 
of great excellence, and his accomplished wife, the late Miss Rosina 
Shaw. Several new pieces are announced as being in active pre- 
paration. 


the week. 


Castte Garprn.—This only really Summer resort, now afforded to 
the citizens of New York, is receiving a very fair share of patronage. 
The vaudevil'es, the graceful performances of Herr Cline, and the dan- 
cing of the accomplished Misses Wells, are nightly received with appro- 
bation. We understand that the Ravel Family are engaged, and will 
appear in a few days. The attractions of this popular establishment are 
at present, meterially increased by the opportunity it affurde to the visit- 
ora, to see the Chinese Junk, now moored alongside the Garden. 












Patmo’s.—This establishment will be opened on 





Monday next, y the 


French Ballét Company, whose success in Havana and New Orleans ren. 
dere it certain that equal success will attend them here. We understand 


that they propose producing a series of new and popular ballets and pan: 
tomimic spectecles, . 








FRENCH TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP CO 
Steam Frigate “ Union,” late “ Canada,” anne 


The Ship will be New York, July £th, 1847, 
e w read 
u AM. ul i Phe eady for the reception of company on Saturday the 17th inst, from 
he pu’ in general, and the French residents in particular, are cordially 
reget = boaid, by the Commander, the Officers, and the General A enc ¥ invited to 
tad No 


of admission will be i 
jel ttete Dn wil issued from the office of the company, No. li Broadway. 


R. HALL'S Observations on the “Cause Symptoms, and care of Disease 
THROAT ANO LUNSS, ty a new on wile Tnode of treatment, £00 pp. fre we 
Eu., 47. For sale at 193 cymes, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, Ciucinnat; 
ager Ciucinnat! from Ist June to Ist November, and in New Orleans thereatter, —~ 
J . 








eto ymtinually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperatureby Bae. 

steam pipes. .: 

nn grauenee ond beet ones is under the superinterdence of a gentleman daily, 
The ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady frum 1 A.M. to 


.M. 
Desking Clothing, &c., always on hand. Forterms by the month or week ap ly to 
e Bath. Jun 19- * 

W. WARRINGTON, MD., 218 Ninth-street, may be consulted from 10 to 1) 
¢ o’clock daily. Gratuitous advice to the poor on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, from the hours of 9 to 11. apn 5—m. 
EW IRON STEAM SHIP “SARAH SANDS,” Wm. C. Thompson, c 
1800 tons register, 200 horse power. ; dee ss ured 
some days of sailing of the above ship for the remainder of the current year, are fixed 
ollows: 

From Liverpool.........0--++ s++-.15th June, 20th August, 2ist October. 

From New York.......cec-eeeeee0++18th July, 2ist Sept., 24th November. 

Her cabins are fitted up with unusual splendor even tor a packet ship. The price ot 
passage (without wines and liquors, which can be obtained on board,) is from Liverpool 
thirty guineas, and one guinea steward’s fee ; and from New York, one hundred dollars, 
an‘ five dollars steward’s fee. 

The Captain and Agents of the vessel will not be accountable far any parcel or pack - 
age, unless a receipt or bill of lading is signed for the same. 


Fur freight o1 passage, apply to 
je26 . R. KERMIT, 76 South sre et 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SUCIETY OF LONDON. 
* A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPAAN.' 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000, 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st , Hanover-square, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 

Physician—J. ELLIO'TSON, M.D., F.R.S. 

Acwary—W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.A 8. 

Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 











Tu INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect te 
life assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasiens, the power 
to borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid; 
also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of bis interests to meet other 
conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insur: d toriife, can, at once, rrow halt amount of annual premium for 
five successive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is perm inently invested in the United Sta‘es, in the names of three 
of the Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed 
claims (should any such arise) or otherwise. 

spe payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the an- 
nual rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture ot 


policy. ‘ 

a leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums onthe most moderate 
scale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a feurth 
— yp be from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy eflected on 
the profit scale. - 

UNITED SfATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—({Chief Office for Ame- 
tica,74 Wall-st)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman, John J. Palmer, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8. How- 
land, Esq., Gorbam A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., 
and C, Edward Habicht, Esq. 

Philadclphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
Esq., Witliam Jones, Esq. 

Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J.H. MeCalloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent. and Edward T. Richardson, £sq , Gener al Account 
ant for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 110 Bleecker-st.; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M. D., 101 Franklin-st; 8.8. Keene, M.D. 290 Fourih-st. 

(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at$ o’clock, P.M. daily. 
Fee paid by the Gesiets) 

landing Counsel—Wiiliam Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. Bankers—The Merchani’ 
Bank. Solicitor—Joha Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. Cushier—Henry E. Cutlip, Esq. 

An Actin respect hem ery 4 joes Gor the benefit of married women, passed by the 
egislature ot New York, Ist ril, . . . 
my blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United 

States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, January 30, 1347. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES,—Mrs. BAILEY 
No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-stiee:, New Youk. The a of this institation, 
which, it is believed. is weil kiown, and has been established tor sixteen years, com- 
prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advantages to pa- 
rents whu may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education. 
It iss tuated in one of the most convenient and pleasant streets in the uprer part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication with any c ot the surround ng 
country. The situation of ibe bouse is eminently healihy, and within a few minutes 
waik of some of the finest parks in the cit) .—It is a spacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affurding a large number of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
reci.ation of the yoang ladies. 

Mis. Bailey is about to make importart additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
sisted by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction, They will in- 
clude generally from twelve to fourteen, severe! of whom reside in the family, and de- 
vote their 1ime exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
charge. : 

The course embraces all that is nece®&ary to a complete and accomplished ¢dacation. 
The text books are selected with much care. With respectto the discipline of the 
mird end the ecquisition of useful knowledge the greatest so icitude i+ constantly 
felt. The school 1s divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
+ntranceof the pupils into them is determined by their proficiency in ihe studies ap- 
pointed for each. . 

The best teachers are employed ii the French Department; this lay guage is taught 
daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and with the Letin is includ-d in the 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German. Drawing, Painting 
Music, &c., willdepend upon those of the Professors employed. Faithtul and unwearied 
attention is cousiantly given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every banch of 
study they pursue; that they form correct intellcctual and mora! babiis, that they have 
respeciful, kind, andamiable manners The school is in session from the 7ih of Se 
tember vw the 16th of July. the period being divided into four quarters. commencing t 
7th of September, 23d of November, 15th of February, and Ist of May; but pupils are re- 
ce ed at any intermediate period, the proportion of the term only being charged. 

The terms per annum are moderate. varying from $360 to $400, according to the stu- 
dies and accomplishments pursued. Whentwoor more pupils are trom the same family, 
a liberal deduction will be made, Those wishing farther particulars will receise every 
infor mation by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. 

apr3 





ENEDETI’S INSTITUTION ; or, Spanish, English, and French Academy, Car 
4 thagena, New-Granada. 
ANTONIO BENEDETTI, Principal. 

Mr. A. Benedeti, once a member of the University of Carthagena, New-Granaca, and 
who received his education in the United States of A» erica, will admit in bis Institation 
boarders fiom all parts of North and South America, provided their parents have a cor- 
respondent in Carthagena. 

In his establishmevt, which has existed for several years, enjeying the best reputation, 
pupils are instructed in the Spanish, ~— French, and Latin languages, and the 
usual branches of commercial education. Those who «desire it will also be prepared for 
the University, the Institution being authorized to it by a decree of the Granadian Go- 
vernment. 

Without forgetting theic native language, the children of American, English, and 
French families are perfectly instructed in the Spanish language and literature, Math- 
ematics, Moral and Natural Philosophy, Geography, Book-keeping, Writing, &c., are 
incladed in the general course of studies. 

Terms —Boarders $75 per quarter, payable in advance, each pupil Sornlereg Bie own 
bed, bedding, clothes, and towels ; washing, shoes, beoks, &c.; excepting medicine and 
medical assistance which © ill be farvished by the Institution. For boarding and tuition 
alone $55 per quarter; day scholars $20, above 13 years old, if ander, $i6. A deduction 
of 1@ per cent. will be made when there will be two or more brothers. 

Vacations begin on the 10th December, and classes will open to resume the course of 
studies onthe 10th January. The month of vacation is included in the las: quarter. 

It is generally necessary that families should provide themselves with a correspondent 
in Carthagena, but it they have n ne they may draw for the payment of quarters ogainst 
any commercial house in said place, 

Expenses occasioned by illness will be an extra charge. 

Rererences: Gregorie Dominguez, Esq., Granadian Consul in New Vo k .25 South 
street; A. Aranguran, Esq., 68 South-street; Messrs. Everett& Baitelle, 63 soath-st 
Messis. Murray & Lanman, 69 Watet-street. may 22—4t 





Ps KETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]—The ships of this Line will hereafier leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 

From New York, 

ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 


From Havre. 





1st March, Jaly and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April,Aug and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 


quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage is $100 Passengers wiljl be suppl ed 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors, Goods intended for these 
} vessels will be for warded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses 8C 


| tually incurred onthem. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

| No. 9 Tontine Baillings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe ' fice Ne. 3 Barclay sirett, 
New York, by J. & BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; a d forwarde! by tue mails 
of the same day te all pai ts Of the continent. 
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